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judgment is wanting to direct and govern them, 
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them not only into great inconveniencies, but 
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they are wrong, on they will go, whatever 
the conſequences may be. Rea ſoning with 
them, the moſt preſſing intreaties, the moſt 
aſſectiĩonate advices, generally fignify nothing. 
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with it. And to this there is no neceſſity of 
— 4 HE 
a. 


good, may beeome irrecoverably bad: For the 


© protsto vier; And though they did not with 


 folation and firmneſs of mind; which is no- 


deliberately 
formed according to the difrates of reaſon and 
without reaſon, and will not fail of altering 
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* — 
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nour without it; nor indeed any thing that 
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—— — they 


are ſenfible it was not owing to nnn or 


weakneſs of judgment, but to n of . 
tation « How much matter id corn- 
tained in this one word! Shall we call it a virtue, 
or rather the ſum and confirmation of all vir- 
tue? Without reſolution, no underſtanding, 
no particular good affections, will much avail 
to the conduct of life, ot to the purpoſes of itz 
without reſolation, no man can be 
on, far without it integrity irfelf hay no ſore 
ſupport. Quit you hike men, be firong. Reſolu- 
tion is a noble and manly thing; no true ho- 


can properly be called virtue. When a man, 
from mere weakneſs and meannefs of ſpirit, 
ſhall do the ſame thing that another does from 
treacherous or ill defign; however different 
the cauſes are, yet ſtill the event is the fare. 
and from the courſe of ation, or events, the 
character in life will be formed. A man, ſup- 
poſe, paſſes for honeſt; perhaps in his diſps- 
$tiqns he is really fo; but if in the time of 

- 5 trial, 


. 4 
ha foil ; What then maſt be pronounced? 


failing in / .of integrity is vifible ; the 
1 not ſo; and therefore, 


as hin charaQter in the world muſt come out 
| oxotuligg mins. oppean, —— to 
be counted diſhoneſt. 
* But, let-it be added, that as this cafokation 
and firmneſs of mind is of the utmoſt value 
in haman- life, fo, conſidered as virwe, it is 
the moſt difficultly attained. If indeed a man 
has caſt to it originally ; it is a noble foundation 
for improvement; ſo that with well · diſplined 
firength and (conſtancy of ſpirit, with patience 
of labour and ſuffering, there is nothing which 
humen nature: is at all capable of, that ſuch a 
man may not hope to reach. Whereag when 
the mind is naturally feeble and nerveleſs (like 
the body) it is a hard thing to give it ſtrength 
and firmnc6; perhaps of all the very hardeſt. 
This.is not fajd; to the of thoſe 
who are conſcious ta themſelves of ſuch weak- 
nels, whether in a leſs or greater degree; but 
only to ſhew the neceſſity of a more diligent 
application, where virtue is fo eſſential, and 
yet fo hard to be attained: for there is a great 

what may colt very great application, yet by 

— — 


rally 1 
— , is plain from fact, in many | 


more ungenerous part than he did, in denying 
his maſter. Ie Gewed, dt be was of » 
wanted firength of ſpirit. Notwithſtanding 
| this, it was not long before he. afied a moſt 
heroic part; and not one of the facred college 
zefolation, than he, It will be re. 
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nne, to all who have their 
nden to.do the will of God, and 

. w anal their integrity. God, as hall af. 
nde ſhewn, both can and will help 
fuck mien. There is alſo a kind of rational and 

enn, which gives a noble ſpring to 
© UF mid; and will bear men up under any 
of idverſe circumftances. You will allow me 
to mention another inſtance (taken from the 

Ney of the Reformation in Britain) of a very | 

muſtrious character, and the principal leader 

in thar illaſtrious work ; this man's foible was 
that very weakneſs we have been ſpeaking of. 

Accordingly, when the day of trial and per- 

ſcation came, it got fo much the better of 

his conftancy, that he is faid to have ſubſcribed 
2 recantirion of the truth. Such, however, was ; 

_ the nicrcileſs temper of falſe zeal, that even this 

_ el not fave him from the flames. And 

the ſurptiing refolation he ſhewed, when he 

returned to 2 right mind, is known to all who 


- Rive Ted the hiſtory: He not only, in the 
6 2 3 K 
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there till it 
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multitudes of all nations, ages, 


truth, particular 


we have, in the 


and of both 


immoveable | ” 
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for the ſake of conſtience, 
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dying 


Shall we then afcribe all 


F can do all things.  ' — 
But if the natural feebleneſs of the ſpirit 


and of dhe truth. 
faith an A 


which admits of correctinn 
and if means may be ſuceeſt- 


is an 1 


fully 


and remedy ; 
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ſtrength and firmneſs to acquit ones ſelf hap- 
pily in? For cxample, if a man is conſcious to 
him ſelf of an uncefiftiog nature, ought he not 


ſh, than to mix with men in ſociety, where 
one muſt either be marked out by a i 

that is painful to him, or forfeit his integrity ? 
He that cannot ſay no, with firmneſs enough, 
- ought, as much as poſſible, to avoid the places 
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3 And ſurely, Ha mb ar bun; 
circumſtances be ſuch-as to expoſe him tw pe- L I 
cular temptations, by which his weakneſs . 7 


am e t 
— 


1 This direction muſt be uſeſul to all men; as 
none have ever attained to ſuch conſtancy, that 
they are in no danger from temptation of any 
kind; ſew, if any, but what have ſome parti- 
cular weakneſſes, which haunt and expoſe 
them to evil. It is at leaſt highly neceſſary, 
that thoſe ſhould obſerve this rule who feel in 
themſelves a natural inconftancy of ſpirit ; who 
know, that in ſeaſons of trial and danger, they 


caution, it is ſcarce pothble that men of fuch a 
temper, will ever be able to approve themſelves 
to their own conſciences. Men, no doube, 


may be under a neceſſity of going into a fitua- 
tion, into a company, into bufineſs, 2 


NE — 


me to the utmoſt; but fare, to make ſuch 
trials the matter of a man's choice, and not 
' cautiouſly and findiovſly to avoid them, is, to 
fay tho leaft, very indiſcreet. In vain is the 
ſhare laid in fight of the bird. Shall not then 
the leaſt underſtanding teach men to keep at a 
diftance from it? It is generally far caſter to 
avoid the ſnate, than to diſentangle himſelf 
when once a man i caught. ; 


. 
r 


down ſeriouſly and deliberately to think of the 
meanneſs and diſhoneſty of ſuch an action; 
that he moſt, in doing it, bid adieu to the can- 
did, the ingenuous, and the brave ; that he muſt 


he thus finks into ſhame and ignominy ; that 
he violates the rights of conſcience, and makes 
it an irreconcihble enemy; that he does dif- 
honour to his Maker, and lays himfelf open 
both here and hereafter — If, I Hay, a n 
will ſet himſelf down, and deliberately think 
theſe things over, he will not ſurely venture to. 
make ſuch an expenſive facrifice, to any pre- 
ſent vicious defire. Even the love of riches 
and proſpericy will give way to the power of | 
Vox. III. E. | thele 


to him — 2 juſt ſenſe, I fay, of 
mind from all evil, and prove the very 
incentive to all that is good ; it will give 
and nerves to our attempts, in the 
virtue, and will prepare us with chearfulneſs 
and conftancy to do and ſuffer all the will of 
God If the foul is full of the divine preſence, 
of the purity, of the power, and dominion of 
our Maker; will it then dare to do an il 
thing? will men then prefer ſome little preſent 
prriſhing intereſt tothe cauſe of God? Will they, 

their integrity? Will they then court the fa- 
. your of men at the hazard of incurring the in- 
 _—* | 
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| faich in God maſt fail'or be forgonted, the ſehſe 


— 


ar ia arten actachment to ine, when 1» 


of his preſence and Paas be in f 


defire to act their part well, with Stutnek an | 


reſolution, they ſhould imagine thernſelves 


A ing in the preſence of ſome of the illuſtrious 


antients ; a Cato for example, a Socrates, or an 


of heaven? Will — 
e 


E 2 N Epami- 


' 


918— — — — 1 
ä ND oa heed pupae of ries, wacky 
l 4 a neren. 
4 W may find out living characters, 
1 among out own acquaintances, of ſuch diſtin- 
'B guiſbed virtue, as would greatly enliven and 


uk I hope it is known'to us by experience, | 

or Ann gp tage the greateſt ſtrength 

DB and reſolution to the mind, in doing good. 

_ "But .ciperially will | thoſe influences be 
Rroag, when we turn, our thoughts to a future 
ſtate of emitence. There an unbounded pro- 

ſpect lies before: us; and what can any thing 

we enjoy or ſuffer in the preſent ſtate avail, 
| when compared with what, according to our 
ſuſſer, in that which is "future and eternal? | 
fide of life, will the ſpirit of this world, be 


* 


brave; and having ſuch affured praſpects, will 


, full in his view, willl he deliberately do an | 
il thing, or decline doing what is good,” on ac- 


count of any he may meet 
with upon earth? No, certainly ; he cannot. 
And where a weak mind would give up a good 
cauſe, and break through a good . reſolution 
without ſuch ſupport; yet ſurely, ſo ſupport- 
4 faith that is the evidence of thangs . 
ben, and the ſubſtance of things beped it, 

ſcenes, as if now exiſting ; events 
which ſhall be, as if now come to paſs ; even 
ſuch a mind, 1 fay, will prove reſolved and 


ed, by 
10 


be prepared to reit and overcome. =» 

Farther, an habitual converſe with. God and 
another world, and a fixed perſuaſion of reality 
in theſe inviſible objedts, will beget a temper = 
not call enchofraſm, if @ 
could be found for that 
life and ardor of ſpirit, that flowing joy, that 


clevation of foul, under the power of which 


men not only act up to the full ſtretch of | 
Faculties, but, indeed, have been ſeen to at 


them. 


oy 


ner 


da reſolved. 


Thirdly, It will 
— as was ba 2 
ourſelves acting to pre {on 


rewards of it. In plations 
WEE = 0 _— 
— of the mean, the inconſtant, the 
$;z as, on the other hand, into an ad- 
miration of the brave, the honeſt, the bold and 
—_— It becomes aſhamed of the fpirit- 
#75 of the tame and pufillanimous 
id Rain 10 in th hay vue which 
others fo illaſftrious. There is 
principle of emolation, which is one of the 
nableft in our nature, and which is diſpoſed 


—— - 


powerlully 


received of the Lui Yeſus, to 


theugs ? 
hife dear unto myſelf, ſo that 1 wight fiſh my 
courſe with joy, and the miniſtry which I have 
to teftify the ge 
fel of the grace of Gad. What mean you to 
weep and to break my heart? for I em willing 
not to be bound only, but to die at Ferufalem, 
for the name of the Lord Jeſus. Again, We 
are troubled on every fide, yet not a. 
we are perplexed, but not in deſpair ; perſecuted, 
but not forſaken; caſt down, but not deflroyed ; 
for which cauſe we faint not ; but thaugh our 
outward man periſh, yer the inner man is re- 
—_—_— yy 4 for our light affliftion, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 


more excegding and eternal weight of glory, 


while we hook not at the things which are ſeen, 
but the things which are not ſeen, &c, It is 
ſcarce poſſible, I fay, to read ſuch heroic 
ſtrains, without being ſtrongly moved. How 
pleaſing to fee the ſpring of the virtuous and 


der the greateſt prefſures; to ſee a fair defiance 
given to all external evil, and happily maintain- 
ed, in the ſeyereſt trials. While we yet con- 
— — W 
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good heart exerting itſelf with ſuch force un- 
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Dead flies cauſe the ointment of thi hathecary 4 
to ſend forth a flinking favour ; jo h - 
little folly bim that — 2 
dom and honour. vo Bo” 
| SDOM and virtue, in the uſual ac- „ 


mn <a ad. 0 
| different things; and which are often ores « 
ſeen, in human life, to be ſeparated from one K — 
| penetration, a clear and thorough dilocrnment 4 


_ ceed, that intereſt is ruined; for thus he falls 
on himſelf the greateſt miſery; ſo that, in 


my text is 


I. what is aſſerted in | 
I fay, what is — 


to wiſdom, in whatever ſenſe 


' has been malle with the greateſt care, and is of 
the moſt valuable kind, ſo a little folly hurts the 
reputation. or favour of wiſdom, which other- 
wiſe would be moſt complete and 


* 
- 


defirable : 


Dk, vet, dog gan weaknefles, 


hall forfeit the of wiſdom, and 
render. their eminent abilities in a great mea- 
ſure infagnificant ;. render them hurt- 
ful both to and others. And juſt 


Þo. with geſpeft to morals; how common is it 
to ſee charafters, in many reſpects lovely, and 
in which we find ſeveral eminent virtues and 
graces, yet ſalſied by fome vice or other 
which ſpoileth the beauty of the whole. They 


_ a few,” perhaps in one inftance, but that, fuch 
as ſhall deſtroy the reputation. 

| I ſhall in the preſent diſcourſe particularly 
Muftrate this, both with reſpect to the com- 


mon affairs of life and with reſpect to reli- 


and by what means, we may moſt ſucceſsfully 
endeavour to eſcape ſuch a ſtate, and to be- 


come, as the Apoſtle bath expebſied it, com- 


23232 
Fiſt, Ian to illuftrate this both with re- 


may ſeem to be in a manner perfect, except in 


a fiate it is: Secondly thall be ſhewn, bor. 
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* former, the hiſtory of the 
fignificant to the purpoſes of wiſdom (and | 
happy conducting of affairs, whether of a public 
private nature) by follies and weakneſſes, 
13 2 be accounted culpable, becauſe 
they plainly admit of cure. Were it not fo, 
and that they did not gdmit A any cute, it 


ſhall barard much more than he can afford to 
throw away ; and where is transfer- 
ted by the accidental caſt of a dic. Juſt fo, 
though perbaps in a manner more innocent, 


to he real purpoſes of life ; and, with all the 
character, 
men 


@- 


d. and -yet pollibly do very ſow wite- 
| ſubje@, which i 16 he 'amemced n he winks = 
neſs of human N 


Bak 1011 142 
vine 
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enn be indulged: Becauſe for the fame reaſon 


inc olt dovendfo=—Thof things, Lim, trap .. 
be the growth of a particular happy temper, or 
the fruit of a good education; even where a 
virtuous principle, uniformly exerting itſelf, 
has not poſſeſſiom of the ſonl, and where reli- 
gion is not ſeated in the heart. For where. this 
is the caſe, and a ſenſe of right and of duty 
towards God are the governing powers, there 
no folly, or, which is the ſame thing in that 
ſenſe in which I now ſpeak of folly, no vice, 


fame reaſon that he cotrecteth one; he will 
endeavour to correct all moral deſects. But I 
fay, even upon thoſe virtues and graces of 

Vor II. F human 
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3 — ——— the grownd of | 
4 2 oral temper, or the ſruit of good education, 

| " _ WS what's repatation may be raiſed Þ-And though: s& þ 
= - may in many reſpeſts be excellent : Still, 
2 .._ however, « de folly may Gadly Gully it. The 
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no virtues that may P r 
| will avgit — them: But let 
© us them, in their nature and influ- 
_ ences, leſs hurtful, and what may be, in the 

language of Solomon, little follies ; yet where 
- they prevail, where even one -prevails, it de- 
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the Sight of God, and in the judgment 
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heart; and in whom 4 good principle 
_ deed the ſupreme, power. Now, althe* in fuch 
characters there will be no avowed indulgence 
of any yice, yet there may be weakneffes and 
F2 
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3 SN. and very moch turniſh the luſtre of the repu- 
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n. it conſpires to make the whole cha 
bo _ rafter and behaviour amiable ; it giveth a certain” 
= | gace to the life, which nothing clic can give; 
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| good humour, and the greateſt benevolence and 
. Charity ; it tends to make a man pleaſed with 


e 


of even the fincere and good often detract 
from the lovelineſs of religion ? Is it net ſome- 
| | | _ | times 
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times ſeen to be attended with a 


and air moſt gloomy. and clouded, moſt diſtant III. 
K 


expreſſions melkncholy and four ? So e 
if one were to judge of the real ſlate of things, 
_ and of the nature of 


moment one ſhould enter into a religiqus courſe 
of life, he was to bid adieu for ever to every 


paſſions do ſometimes ſhew themſelves, even 
in perſons of this good and right general 
charadter ? Fits of anger, of peeviſhneſs, and 
l nature; difagrecable and irrational fearful- 
neſs, and diftrefling a 1 which, 
Er 
towards fuch as are not preciſcly in their own 
way of thinking, and a kind of 
Pan, too often appear 3 befides the folly and 
which are of no ſort of moment, and in which 
S 
ty mite fm xt ae the the eter, 


Fs 


from theſe 
appearances, one might imagine that from the 


cheerful and pleaſing. Again; what deformed | 


* 


tate good men in all their weakneſſes, would 
become himſelf one of the moſt difagrecable 
characters. So much may a little folly hurt 
ſpoil the juſt reputation, which wiſdom, 
—_—_— and honour, free from that folly, 
maſt neceſſarily give. . 
 Hitherto we have ſpoken only of diſpoſitions 
which hurt a reputation for wiſdom and honour ; 
but what hath been faid may be likewiſe applied 
to the actions of life: a little folly of this kind 
may be extremely hurtful. How many very 
fair characters, in the general courſe of life, 
have been ſtained by ſome particular actions? 
Abraham, who will be famed for his faith to 
the end of time, yet in diſtruſt of the divine 
providence, on occaſion of his going to ſojourn 
in Egypt, and apprehending danger on account 
of his wife's beauty, contrived an equivocation, 
I might ſay framed a lie, to 


6 Who has not 


preſerve it: This 
taken 
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taken noe of the blo c David's charles, f. 
in many reſpecis greatly and juſtly celebrated? ME 
part ? dow impiouſly did he deny. hiswhaſter?? | | 
And thus we fee it in many inſtances -“, 
few actions, perchance one action, flaining a 
life and character, otherwiſe. moſt praiſe- 
worthy. Such unhappy miſcarriages is a life, 
Lf for the general, or, with theſe panitular en- 
for the whole of it, ordered arigat, 
may be termed a little folly ; yet the ſtain is 
indelible. By repentance pardon will be ob- 
tained ; but the action can never be undone ; 
and how happy is it when men eſcape free 
from what muſt be always matter of reproach! 
But this leads to the ſecond thing, and which 
moſt concerneth us, namely, by what means we 
may moſt ſucceſsfully eſcape that ſtate, in which 
reputation for willcas and Beyer” i i prngd 
by folly or by vice. 
And forcdy the fri and great thing cxeetiey 
is, to ſtudy to know ourſelves; to frame right 
| judgments concerning the endowments of the 
| mind, and concerning its weakneſſes and in- 
firmities ; this is what we ought particularly to 
labour. I fay, to labour; for however it may 
appear, at firſt fight, an eaſy matter to know 
what we truly are, the abject of our inquiry 
being fo near, to which we always have acces, 
F 4 
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te which bur own-tonſtionl.. 
age. ful} and clear information ; 
to themſelves, and have very unjuſt 
s codcerning the ſtate of their own 
, as well with refpet to their natural 
3 and endowments, as with reſpect to 
matters of morality. Whether this is 
to mere negligence and inattention, to 
partiality, —— Les ens 
deceitfulneſs of fin, often infinuates and 
ſhelters itſelf under th of virtue (which 
may eaſily be the caſe the immorality of 
a thing conſiſts in exceſs, and the virtue in a 
proper medium) till fo the fact is; and men 
ſeem tobe quite farisfied with themſelves, while 
"others can diſcern in them very great defects, 
and things highly offenfive. They ſhall per- 
haps complain of infirmities, which are of little 
conſequence ; while thoſe which are very great 
and hurtful are overlcoked. Every one will 


ay: rad — — 
port them? Have we not ſeen very lofty looks, 


and men full of themſelves, when yet there 
was ſcarcely any thing to recommend them? 


Have we not ſeen a little and contracted 


FE mean ſpirit, where airs of greatneſs were put 
. on, 


ee = 
they really were? Have we not ſren great , 
commend itſelf as prudence and frugility F in- 
excuſable profuſion, as a thing uberal and 
| generous g moſt inexcuſable weakneſs, pals for 
commendable good nature ; and malice "and 
revenge for high ſpirit 
not ſee what is amiſs in themſelves, they will 


have no idea of any need of ſelf-diſcipline and 
correction; juſt as perſons, who in their own 
eſtimation are whale and found, think they hive 


the man who feareth akvays ; who while he is 
charitable to all others, is ſevere to himfelf, 
who maketh it his buſineſs to ſearch and try his 
heart and his ways with critical exatne&; who 
inquires into every affection, every caſt of tem- 
per, every thing in the behaviour ; determined 
to indulge nothing, but what, upon deliberate 
r 
appear in another; who maketh the beft uſe 
he can of the ſenſe of others concerning him, 
enemies as well as friends; who above all doth 
not fo much compare himſelf with others, as 
with that ſtandard which is fixed in his own 
ö 


7 Now, while men cat . 


no uſe for the phyſician : Happy is the man who . 


4 ; * 
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wiſdom, but deſcends very minutely into all 
the particulars of his temper and behaviour, 


' Theſe are the things neceſſary to the knowledge 
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« heart and coaſcicnce, and ſet before him in the = 


holy Scriptures; and who, in judging concern- 


a maintains a. manly independency 
on faſhion or cuſtom, which may approve and 


recommend what is wrong, and condemn what 
is right- In a word, the man who in his in- 
quires into himſelf doth not attend to the 


great lines only of morality, and virtue, and 


bringing every paſſion. and inclination, every 
habit, to the teſt of reaſon; who in his felf- 
examination and inquiries is frequent and de- 
liberate, and endeavours to have a rational and 
fixed ground for reſt and peace of mind 


of ourſelves ; to difcern what is right, and 
what is wrong ; to know in what inſtance to 


encourage, and in what to correct, the tenden- 


cies of the ſpirit. „ 

But ſecondly, there may be infirmities 
which are by no means latent; and with re- 
ſpeR to which, a painful and exact ſelf-inquiry 
is not needed; for conſcience cannot avoid 
bearing an open teſtimony againſt us, when 
diſpoſitions which are evil are indulged ; when 
men are put upon actions ſeen to be evil, and 
where their owa hearts condemn them. It 
may be ſuggeſted in ſuch caſes to the partial 

d — 
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known to be evil, and which conſeience con- 


K 1 
there is ſo much commendable, it is no great 3 
matter if there be ſome little defects. This 1 
oy of thinking may appear, at firſt fight, 
plauſiblez, but it may prove a very great nase 
to us. There is in the laws and precepts of re- 
ligion, and in a heart. which is under its power, 
a very ſolicitous exactneſs; there is no allow- 
ance made tor compenſating known defeats and 
faults by excellency in other things. Inte 
grity, or completeneſs of character, is inſiſted - 
on, and it i reaſonable it ſhould be ſo: For if 

one man may indulge himſelf in one vice, be- 
cauſe he hath many virtues ; another man may 
indulge himſelf in another vice, becauſe ho hath 

many virtues: Thus every man may claim his be- 

ing in this manner; and fo the laws of 
God become of no effect. The determination 
of holy ſcripture ſtands in direct oppoſition to 
this, as bath been already ſaid. And we may 
be ſure, that where religious and good prin- 
ciples govern the man, where there 8 a right 
moral and religious taſte, nothing which s 


demneth, will be iadulged. The new nature, 
and the new heart, will be at enmity with 
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F 
with” carſtives: If we arc conftious to our- 


2 
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God, and the diffates of oor own hearts to the 
comrary, we yet go on in any evil coutſe, this 
denvinitiateth us infincere ; and fo 


us of any claim, upon the terms of the goſpel, 
to the favour of our Maker. Here the whole 


charadter is corrupted ; the whole ſtate ren- 


dered bad by one vice. Indeed, the more we 
attend to this, the more we ſhall be convinced 
of the reaſonableneſs of it, and find it neceſſary 
to apply ourſelves to that diſcipline, which ren- 
| ders us'complete in all the will of God. 
rn in 


every evil work and way; concerning the in- 
evitable danger there is in it ; concerning the 
excellency and manifold advantages of virtue 
in this world, and in that which is to come; in 
mind, and imprefling it with a deepand abiding 
ſenſe of them; it conſiſts in prayer, and other 
of forming the mind and the taſte aright ; it 
conſiſteth in the reſolute practice of felf-denial ; 
in watching againſt the firſt conception of evil 


in clina , 
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Apoſtle James, hyf; and ſenting ourſelves, with I 
22 ˙ woe Ne 
conſiſteth in a.carefol avoiding all occafions of 
temptation, and all the ſnares to which we are - 
liable : By theſe means we may hope, under i 
the conduct of God's good providence, and the | 
tain our integrity ; provided (what muſt cver 
be ſuppoſed) that this is made the ſubject of 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted from it. A 
great varicty indeed there is in mankind with 
reſpect to temper and inclination ; and a cor- 
r , 
to which their integrity is expoſed. Some 
— a forn os. thay ene pets cv 


| that which is right delightful ? We all know 


when we are once paſſeſſed of what is more 


— then our inclinations to 
| I muſt neceſſaril die 7 
—————ů— Ayr erg 
find and taſte to be better, and to embrace 
we have known in experience, to be worſe. 
+ Now it that virtue and 
folly and vice; and therefore, when the tafte 
is once formed, the former muſt be more 
pleaſing than the latter. And when once this 
is the fixed reliſh of the mind, temptations to 
evil will be of little force : there will be ſuch 
a ſenſe of the excellency and beauty of what 
1s morally good, that the mind will cleave to 
It: nor is it vain to ſay, that this may be fo 
from a principle of averſion, would avoid it. 
_ |, anddiflumulation; the good-natured and tender, 


_ crucky; 


* 


| An E 

 cxpeley; the benevolent and generous, every Sims. 
thing which is mean and contracted ; and in Hg | 
theſe inſtances become laws io tian. Now 
when religious principle, and a right moral or == 
ſpiritual taſte have begot an unſform- averſion | 
againſt evil in all inſtances, and zn yaiform 
inclination to good ; when they have prevailed 
againſt the fin which did cafily beſet them : 
then the practice of virtue will indeed become 
delightful, and there will be moſt | 
integrity. To this flate our 


able evidence of i 
holy religion tendeth, as the perfection of it; 
and this is the purpoſe which all our religious 
ſervices and ſolemnities were intended to an- 
ſwer. We cannot in truth receive any benefit 
from them, otherwiſe than as they ſerve it. 

Wichoutthis, al the labour beſto wed upon them 
bs infignificant and uſeleſs. 

To conclude : May we ever bear it in mind, 
that in religion and virtue thete is true wiſdom, 
ſound ſenſe, and diſcetnment; that in negli- | 
gence of religion and virtue, and in the practice 
of vice, there is the greateſt folly. It is againſt 
reaſon, againſt nature, againſt duty, and againſt 
intereſt ; all which combine their influence, in 
engaging us 10 keep the commandments of 
God. 
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t | Jos — 7. 
all the ſons of God ſhouted far joy. 
FAVING in many diftin& diſcourſes - 
IV. - explained and recommended, by fami- 


VV lar and obvious thoſe duties of ſo- 
cial- life which ariſe from the relations in 


—— * This is the only fermon, of the large ſet here referred 
to, which has come into the hands of the editors, except 
the one on friendſhip, publiſhed in the firſt volume, the 

| reſt having been lent to friends, and not returned; in 
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known. But as every one 
iis telated to the whole, as parts of the 
| great defign ; as the whole is related to us as 
members or parts of it; and as. the whole and 
the parts arc mutually affefted by each other; 
ſocthis relation is worthy of our attention, and 
may oggeſt to us ſome of the higheſt and moſt 
worthy” ſentiments. At preſent, let us only 
obſerve, that from this view of things it ap- 
peareth, that we are never to confider ourſelves 
merely as individuals, having each his intereſt 
that of univerſal nature ; for this is utterly ab- 
furd; it is to think as if we were alone in the 
immenfity of ſpace, as if there were no other 
creatures to Which we flood related; all 
which, we evidently fee, is the very reverſe of 
that tate wherein we find ourſelves, and of 
thoſe numberleſs connections in which we 
ſtand 10 one another, and to the various crea- 
tures all around us. Each, indeed, hath a ſe- 
parate, a peculiar intereſt ; but ought never to 
conkider this as intirely detached from, or un- 
ſubordinated to, the univerſal intereſt ; in other 
words, the good of the whole ſyſtem of crea- 
ted being; nay, the peculizr intereſt ſhould 
be confidered as connected with the univerſal, 
as dependent upon it, and in many inftances, 


. ˙ W,,. 


it. The connections we nd n IF. 


low-creatures of the ſame ſpecies, with thoſe 
the inferior kinds, and even with | this globe, 
which is aſſigned us for our habitation, are ob- 

_ vious to every attentive perſon: We fee like- 
wiſe the connection of this [globe with other 
members of a ſolar ſyſtem, of which it maketh 
2 part; and who knows what connection e 
ſyſtem may have with others? We may alſo 
be much at a loſs with to our connec; 


tion with the world of ſpirits ; but that there is 
ſuch a world, we are well aſſuted, a great one 
too, with reſpe& to the number and variety of 
inhabitants; and that when we leave this viſible 
world, we go into that other, and ſhall have 
a place aſſigned us in it, ſuitable to our real 
qualities and characters. Thus we fee how ex- 
tenfive are our relations to other beings; we 
maſt be ſenſible, that as we are parts of thet 
univerſal ſyſtem, as connected with one great 
whole, we muſt find our intereſt in fome 
ſenſe connected with, and involved in it, and 
r 
detached from it. 

Now, as to thoſe afſeftions of mind, and 
correſponding duties, which reſult from the 
relations in which 'we ſtand to univerſal na- 
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ie the. follywiog, general beads ; firſt, oe 


IV. rejoicing in exiſtence; in being made fuch im | 
8— of the glorious fylters:; ſecondly, 


aur teſting contented and fatiafied with that 
ander which the fapreme, the umverſal genius 
or imd, hath contrived and appointed for the 
good of the whole, however it may ſeem to 
alle oor private intereſt ; and thirdly, our 
alling our own parts well, according to the 
2 conn. bens 
given us. 

Firſt, as to our rejoicing in exiſtence, in 
being made ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts of a glo- 
rious ſyſtem | A ſyſtem unſpeakably great and 
as is obvious to every one who 
hath eyes to ſec, or a heart to conceive! When 
we look up to that vaſt expanſe above us, when 
ruleth the day, how illuftrious the appear- 
ance! how wide extended the pure ethereal 
ſky} how rich, when the ſcene is varied with 
clouds, arifing in a thouſand different forms 
and colours; theſe clouds, which are in Scrip- 
ture poctically called the chariots of God, and 
make way on the wings of the wind! How 
mighty ſeems this globe of ours; and yer bow = 
tmall, — — 
expanſe of heaven, in that 


of immenkity which our fun ealightens! But, oy 


in truth, all this appears Rule, compared bm 


drawn ; ow repre be 


a muſt it caute in him! Are 
— only to give a 
8 globe by night? Are 
wt. Matte, bonds ag. to be, 
= heavens for fo low a rpoſe 
„ they not rather ſo as 4 
2 ſo many ſyſtems ? If this laſt 
© onde A Arun ran 
22 how immenſely more extend- 
proſpect ! it grows indeed 
_—_— P 
en _ 
— than of order and harmony, 
n ity ; theſe are the quali 
which mie mY 8 
d * bulk and greatneſs, 
„. * 5 
2 parts moſt curiouſly es 
| 8 beautiful 


ſcene which ; 
preſenss He when diy" with- | Iv. 
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our notice, It is enqugh in general to obſerve, 
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Wen this earth, where we can beſt purſue it in 
our inquines! How is our globe idfelf, and 
the einn of ſeaſons upon it adapted ta its 
inhabitants! and how arc the infinitely various 


— inhabirants fined to the ſeveral elements af. 


figned for them! Ins i mech ipfifed npcn 
in the book of Pſalms, and very worthily, as 
erer | 
But it is not my intention to inſiſt particularly 
upon the immenſity and beauty of nature's 
than any ſuch external appearances, demand 


Ac ae ur reſpedt, the work of God is 
firength and elegance, repreſented in the 
words preceding the text; in which the ſu- 
preme Being is introduced as the ſpeaker —- 
Where waſt thou when I laid the faundations of 
the earth, declare if thou haſt underſtanding ? 
Who hath laid the megfures thereof, if thou 
knoweft, or who bath firetched the line upon it ? 


 Whereupon are the foundations thereof faftened, 


or who laid the corner fone thereof? when the 
morning flars ſang together, and all the fons of 
8 theſe bleſſed attendant 


underſtand 


cannot well be called the morning ſtars, other. 
expoſitors therefore, and not without reaſon, 
allege, that the morning ſtars and the ſons of 
God, in this text, have the fame 
and that it is the angels which are ſpoken of ; - 
who may, by a poetical figure, be called the 
ſtars of the morning, to point out their purity 
and luſtre ; and by the ſons of God, all agree 
that the angels are intended. "Thoſe 
hoſts celebrated the works of the Creator f and 


faw new worlds commanded into being ; new 
ſcenes whercin the goodneſs of their common 
parent was to be diſplayed, and happineſs 
communicated to multitudes of varied being, 
But indeed theſe vaſt ſyſtems of matter, had 
they not been intended for ſuch noble purpoſes, 
con} have given latſe joy tothe engynie choir 
what mighty thing is mere lifeleſs uninhabited 

G 4 matter, 
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ne glorious works fw them in» 
NW pared with fe, and deftined to be inhabited 
by he nobleſt kind of it, the rational and the 
- moral, - This, this is it which finiſhes the gran- 
. Gee of the work, and of the defign. Inou- 


reſembling 

themſclves ! But theſe alſo are to be taken in- 

wo this account, as parts of the ſyſtem of cre- 

ated bring; as a part of that great whole over 
which God prefides, E and for the fike of which 

the material worlds were made; for we fee 


many ſpiritual beings united to organized ſyſ- 
tems of matter; and, with reſpect to their ſen- 


| 2 depending in a great mea- 


= Nos, n 
x parts or members of this mighty fyſtem ? 

in being ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts of it, as ra- 
tjonal and moral agents are? We can perbaps 

. conceive an individual made alone, with pow- 
ers and faculties ſuited to endleſs ſolitude ; but 
they he muſt be of a make very different from 
gurs; and without thoſe focial affections, from 


— 
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5 
body, themſelves alſo a very important part of 
it; which each intelligent and moral agent muſt 
and formed for an eternal duration of exiſtence. 
Still, however, the joy which ſprings up in the 
mind on contemplating this glorjous ſcene, finds 
without doubt its principal object in the glo- 
rious Author of all. How unſpeakably great 
mighty defign ! And all the final ends and pur- 
poſes he had in view, certainly propartionably 
great, and worthy of him ! The magnificence, 
ine that ſuch a mind can ever congeive what 
1s low and little ; His works ſpeak him great ; 
they ſpeak him likewiſe perſectiy good; theſe 
united in the ſupreme mind; For what clic in 
mind can be called truly great, which is ab- 
ſes nn ON ENS 
however, do not ſpeak greatneſs only, but at 
the ſame time bear as fair and legible charaters 


of goodneſe, Accordingly, when one finds 


þimfclf, upon —— ____ 
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uppen in the book of Job, in anſwer to his 
complaints, and the objections he offers relating 
to ia government of the world. This is over 
_ and over inſiſtad on by his friends, and at great 
length by Elin, the laſt of them who ſpoke 
upon that argument. We fce farther, that 
when God himſelf is introduced as 
upon it, it is in the fame firain ; ſhewing his 
greatneſs and power, the greatneſs of his works; 
aud thence inferring the indecency of Job's com- 
plaints, and that they were unjuſt. Theſe things 

are largely infaſted on in the 38th, 39th, and 
40th, and 41ſt chapters. Now, at firſt fight, 
this appears to be ſtrange and inconclufive rea- 
ſoning. Doabdleſs, God is infinitely powerful 
and his works great beyond exprefſion ; but ſhall 
 wethence infer, that he will do no wrong ? muſt 
juſtice certainly follow-power ? or, becauſe a 
being is emnipotent, muſt therefore every thing 
be well done which he doth? ſet the argument 
in this light, and it does not appear ſatisfactory 
to the mind. Yet I ing, when we 
confider the matter more attentively, we ſball 


cient, 

deſign as that of univerſal nature, can bu 
tempted to any injuſtice or wrong ? Is he c. 
pable of 


is unſuitable to his apparent general deſign, and 
2 contradiftion to it? No; in ſach a mai there 
can ſurely be no low, no unworthy, no unbe- 
nevolent ſentiment. All muſt be harmogions, 
all worthy of himſelf ; and therefore none of 
or murmuring. In God can be no want, ne 
impotence, no uncafineſs ; but all greatneſs, all 
ſatis faction, all the perfection of order. Upon 
the whole, we ſec that joy in our exiſtence, in 
being conftituted ſuch important parts. of fo 
great a ſyſtem, is a moſt natural ſentiment, 
and may well be conſidered as a conſtant facrt- 


fice of thankſgiving to the original cauſe of 
* r 
The ſecond thing obſerved, as ariſing from 
the relation we bear to univerſal nature, is this; 
that we ſhould be contented, and fully fatis- 
the good of the whole; however it may ſeem, 
in 
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as parts of one great 
ſyſtem; and are not to confider, as has been 


is hever to be confidered abi, as inagter 

of choice to the ſupreme mind. For iat . 
may, upon the whole, be beſt and worthieft of 
his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs; id whit 
relative imperſections amd evils : Nay, fhek 
fyſtem may be mach beter nd worthier chan 
another in which there fhould not be ſuck re 
lations, nor any of. the.cvils which grow i 
them. What is upon the whole bail that the 
fole parent and ſupreme ruler of the: univerſe 
will do. Now, to this every mndivadualoeght 
to ſubmit; and for this, no man h any 
juſt reaſon to arraigu the divine adminiſtration, 
Here let the appeal lic to the heart of every 
wiſe and good man: Suppoſe him wo preſide 
over a large family, confticaced in the beſ® 
manner for the good of the whole ; yet that 
conſtitution is ſuch, that under it ſome of the 
members may ſuffer, in ſome inflances which: 
are unavoidable : Now, is ſuch parent. upon: 
this account, to alter a conflitation- which in 
evidently calculated to promote the ,t 
good, merely that ſome ſufferings of theſe 


Grarument to the whole ? ſurely this no 
hath a family re- 
gi the beſt! manner, with order and 
inn: forme muſt have, for example, 
d chem; from which 
empicd.... Is the head of the family to be 
blamed for this? Higher and ſubordinate ſta- 
tian there- maſt be; and if one who is in the 
loweſt tation ſhall complain, is there a juſt 
entered the whole in the beſt manner, and ſo 
an to promote the moſt extenfive good to all? 
This general reaſoning, fo far as the analogy 
 hokls, may” be applied to. univerſal nature, 

and-to-the whole family of God. If we com- 
as ſome of our fellow'creatures of the fame 
| ſpecies; may” not theſe as juſlly complain 
that-they: ate not "as happy as angels? And 
If ane man'thinks it hard chat cvils and cala- 
man, who ſuffers, the ſame reaſon to complain? 


| Ar thisrate, we arc to complain that there is 


any ſuffering at all in the creation of God: Now, 
a : 4 * 5 0 this 


. | 
contribace 80 the pretrer-public good; ought. 
they not then to be ſubminted to; though the 
individual hould be no gainer by them ; which, 
notwithſtanding, he-wvery ofter is? -->5.5ihong 
Farther, if we look into the orders beneath 
us, and obſerve — t9the uſe.of 

man, many of our murmurs of this fort will 
—_— — We ſee: that fome 
orders of living creatures are intended for the 
ſuſtenance of orhers ; and that all af them are, 


and their. kins we are cloathed/; — 
many of them we are fed. It was plainly the 
intention of the Creator that theſe things ſhould = 
be ſo. But can we reaſonably complain of him 
for this? Yet ſurely there is, in many inſtances; 
much pain and ſuffering allotted to theſe crea- | 
tures, by which we: arc ſupported : Nor, all 


— bs es GIG 
then, the good of the whole is cvidendly to 
PU 


— ie ninlt by owned that if our cx- 
ſence, ken together, bach more pain than 
_ plinſine in it, more miſery than enjoyment, 
aud this owing merely to of 
providence, and no funk of car owa for 
tis in a matter of intirely diſtimct conſideration ) 
_ that then the wretched individual maſt think 
fach exiftencc uncligible. However, whether 
regard to the aniverſal good might poſſibly in 
any caſe require this facrifice, with reſpe to 
the-iadividuals of the rational kind, is not the 
prefer ſabjeR of inquiry. Indeed all ſuch in- 
_ quiry is fuperſeded by the expreſs aſſurances we 
mee that in afting our own part well, we 
ſhallinflllibly be taken care of, and made very 
happy. We know that every intelligent crea- 
me, obeying with fincerity the law he is under, 
| a Gini exifienice to bim a moſt invaluable 
blefling. - Particularly, the goſpel hath cleared 
up this matter beyond doubt; fo that with re- 
ſpect to the great cnds of life, we may have 
pak farifaftion. And if fo, ought we not 
_ we fulbenie to thoſe inconveniencies and ſuffer. 
uigs' which are appointed in our lot, with an 
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| — grangll a. 
How it doth this, poſſibly, we cannot a preſent 
E 
utmoſt reſignation, to ſubmit ourſelves to the 
wiſdom of divine providence. One thing. we 
are ſure of, that God will never inflict any pain 
or ſuffering, but what ſhall be for the good of 
the individual who ſaffereth ; or for the good 
of the whole, by ſupporting and maintaining 
that order which is eſtabliſhed in it: And ig is 
for this very reaſon that thoſe pains and ſuſſer- 
| heartily agree to the maintenance of that order 
which is eſſential and neceſſary to the bappinefs 
of the creation of God. To imagine any dif- 
penſation with this, is fooliſh ; to wiſh it, is im- 
pious. Excellently faith a very great man among 
the antients, O thou great whole! let me 
never account that bad for me, which is good 
for thee:” a noble ſentiment, ſurely, and worthy 
of an author who was the moſt virtuous man, 


with what is for the greateſt good ? Or would 

one wiſh the order which infinite wiſdom hath 
——_— to alter according to the demands 
of private intereſt ? The ablucdity 


of tha happil 3 
e , his 


——ů— Rei 
venient to thee ? Or the waters to deſcend fot 
the refreſhment of the earth, becauſe it may 
be hartful to thee ? No, let univerſal nature 
obey thoſe laws, by which the happineſs of the 
ſenſitive and moral creation in general is pro- 
mbted; however individuals, in this or the 
other inftance, may ſuſſer by them. Is there 
any one law, to which this univerſal nature is 
ſabjefted, bot what we evidently fee tends to 
; muſt we not therefore ſee that there is 
goodeſs in the deſigning canie, and ought not 
this to 'fatisfy us ? or ſurely, perſect goodneſs, 
under the direction of infinite wiſdom, will do 
what is beſt. Let us then, as parts of the great 
ſtem, as related to all things in it, be pleaſed 
with whatever tends to the general good ; and 
always entertain the moſt honourable ſenti- 
ments of that aditiiniftration, the conſtant ob- 
jeR of which is the greateſt good of the whole. 
And indeed we have great reaſon to be fatisfied ; 
for s moſt Boncurable flation is affigned to us; 4 
glorious end of life is ſet before us; an end 
which, in purſuing the diftates of nature and 


certainly approve all the ſteps of it; while, at 
the fame time, we have the beſt reaſon ta be- 
keve, where at preſent we do. not fee. Let 
us then, not only from a principle of duty to- 
wards God, but frem love to that whole with 
which we are commected, be fully pleaſed and 
ſatisfied with what is for the good of this great 


Thirdly, and which above all things we arg 


to attend to as members of the great ſyſtem, it 
becomes us to give diligence in acting our own 


ating, bath its part 
fyſtem; en enen bee e 
refleting upon his relation to it, and is at the 
fame-time good and beneficent, will intend the 
greateſt good of this fyſtem, fo far «s it is in 
ws _—. md 4 
H 2 We 


enn uf the ſtatiom in which they are placed. 
Thus for inftance, we ſet the ſeveral parts of 

the inanimate creation unerringly directed: The 

fan never ceaſes to diſpenſe light to us by day ; 

nor the moon to govern the night. We enjoy 

tions of 'nature. The ear brings. forth food 
for man and beat ; ſo alſo in all other reſpets 
the courſe of nature goeth regularly on. And 
nftin&; that is, under the. direction of their 
ſteadily in purſuance of the laws of their nature. 
Mankind, indeed, cannot be laid under fuch a 
| neceffityas the inanimate creatures; not are they 
guided by an invariable. inſtinct as the brutal 
kinds ; but are made capable of a voluntary 
obedience, and are to act with freedom, and 
which they are to ferve, and in the way by 
which they are to attain them. They are en- 
which ace tobe the ſpringsof their action; and 
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and the ſentiments and tlnties arifing fre it. 108. ©? 


theſe are of various kinds. But is is principally Sens. 
to our 
of 


to take notice of the affeftion IV. 
good-will, of that diſpoſition to contribute 
to the happineſs of others, as far as we are. | 
capable; which is a principle every one of us 

will own is natural, and planted by the Creator 
originally in every homan heart. Now this. 
ſocial principle determines men, where it is not 
overpowered by contrary ſelfiſh difpofitions, to 
do all the good which is in their power, to do- 
the greateſt and moſt extenſive good; fo that. 
the happineſs of the univerſal fyſtem, ſo far as 
benevolence can contribute towards it, muſt 
therefore be its principal oby To promote 
that, as well as todefire it, is a duty we owe in 
obedience to our Maker, who hath fo . 
manded us; it is a debt we likewiſe owe to the 
general ſyſtem, of which we are members, and 
to which we arc ſubjected by the law of our na- 
five good, muſt be given up. How we ate to 
promote the common good, what meaſures we. 
metee to take for ſerving that end, we are | 
inſtructed by the laws which the ſupreme mind 
hath given us; laws written on our hearts, or 
revealed in his holy word ; and we ſhall ſurely 
1 8888 Hz a 
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Obey them, or any ſuch neceflity as the brutes 
are governed by ; our obedience is to be volun- 
be nothing worthy or commendable at all in it, 
Bag if io, then how enzatoral is it not to obey } 
not to act our proper part in the general ſyſtem, 
to the beſt purpoſe we can? Suppoting the in- 


 gracioully and gently with us; for, as we fee 


truc advantage. And 


; ſuppoſe 


rules and laws of aftion which God and nature 


hath preſcribed, is equally 
read img delay, Aroma," 5 


nal, becauſe it is a voluntary tranſgrefſfion. And 


in truth, our ſupreme law-giver hath dealt very 


that he hath given us no laws 
er ITO. 
he hath appointed this obedience as our , 
buſineſs 1 
about. a =o have us to be anxious for 
—_— ie: We are to leave all events and 
oder ll -Test, Meets fr hep 
indeed, our being diveſted 
H4 of 


">. | 2 E 

" $.. Se de and ey, is made one. 
2 ere In a word, we are placed J 
. Ur 


of 4 and that part is what he is | 
= While he atts it well, be the part what it 
_. _ will, he ſerver the great matter of the drama; 
he ferveth univerſal nature, in that manner 
which becomes him ; and this is what he owes 
to God and nature. Whereas if he fails in 
this part, eſpecially if he ads the direct con- 
tracy of what is affigned to him, then is he 
indeed a ſtain to the creation, a nuiſance in it. 
Befides, in the duty which we thus owe to the 
great hem, and to the Author of it, are 
r F 
the more particular relations of human life; thus 

_ faithful wiſe, the ,good parent, the obedient 
and dutiful child, the kind and juſt maſter, the 
public-ſpirired prince, the. loyal fubjet, the - | 
kind and beneficent neighbour, the faithful 
friend, the fair and honeſt dealer, the juſt judge 
and arbiter, and fo of all others, all theſe, I ay, 


are acting the part which becomes them upon 
the univerſal ſtage, and are the friends of nature; 
and there is no man who hath it at heart to act 


his 


| ys pope pre nr oy 
offices, each 


to his ſtation, is neceſſary to meke his part com- 


pleat. Now, ſach completjon is the greateſt 
end of true wiſdom , without 'which life is 


od oy + mere vanity and vex- 


of ' ſpirie. 2 


— oor the moral 


ate under, and at a right 2 
. — 


 blefſedneſs; for as we act our 


| —— fo that we have all po- 
encouragement in acting our part well. 
a little time all will be over; n. 


— 
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cerned : A few years neore, ond we ſhall go the 
way from which we ſhall not return. But then, 


ever I and. our fiation in i, in the world to 
come, will be proporticacd to the part we have 
bath often exprefied it, many who are f ball 
aeoctry et wrt —— 


great 

who for the joy ſet him, endured the 

mh fk jar if hin, nr tor 
right bond of the Majeſty on high. 
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The happineſs of „ ke 

the light of the fun, to be 
by none; but the gift of God, of- 
fered to all who will prepare” them» 
_ ſelves to receive it. Oo 


- > 2 to 


» 


Isa1an lx. 20. 
Thy fun ſhall no more go down, — 
moon withdrew itſelf ; for the Lord hall be 


aawaing fel be ended. 


Pings 
figurative expreſſi ons uſed to re- 
- Top: a very glorious ftate of the church. os 
Whether they all refer to a future moſt flou- 
riſhing tate of it in this world, or whether 
6— 2 
LE 


chere are many AS 
V. 


, 


r 
— . ncd. Some: of the phrates afed — 
| way to the fate; and 
ſome of them ſeem as little applicable to the ſtate 
of the chorch in this wand, ſoppofing it to he 
ever ſo proſpereus and happy. However, the 
| een of my preſent diſcourſe is not con- 

cerned with any icula: 


vants of God (hall, according to their ſeveral 
capacities, nes, ſhare, Thy G ſhall be thine ever- 
lefing Bght. He is the great ed of ſelicicy 
to good men; and from him, as the incxhauſ- 
tible fountain, it flows out to every individual 
- fined for the fruition of it ; without any limit 
city of the polſefſor ſetteth to it, This is ſurely 
4 very plealing ſpeculation, and may be im- 
In this world we have, by the beneficence 
of our Maker, ſome things which are of the 
greateſt moment to the ſubfiſtence of life, and 
— . comments off, end which 
cannot be made a property by any power on 

| breathe, 


me 


—_— 


eee 
rain and dew which diſtill from heaven no man IV. 


hath any dominion; the ſes te ebbaand b = 


to all; the ſun and the moon ſhine ti all; and 
the air, which is the breath of life, js common 
. orders of living 


any of them which one 
r 
Now, when God is faid to be the everiafting 


light of his ſervants, and when he faith be will 


be as the dew unto 1/racl, theſe and ſuch other 


fountain, and is fo richly diffuſed,  lieth open 
to all; it can be made a property by none; 


i can be engrolled by none z but all have cqual 


freedom to ſhare it. It may well give us plea- 

ſure to conſider this, both with reſpeRt to this 

life, and that which-is to come. © 

The fopreme good is unqueſtionably the 

fame in boch ftates; which is no other than 
holineſs 


are the gift of God to. all his creatures; and 


*1 <882- | 
to them, or ſecure them =s his own: over the * 
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r=n. which is the fame 
BY. chiing; moat perfeftion ; for to this the higheſt 
and pared enjoyment is ennexrd, clpecialy in 
the favour end-love of God. * 25 
" "The light of day thindth equally-to all. The 
por enn it 28 well as the rich and the great. 
So alſo that retitude and integrity, which is the 
moſt valuable poſſeflion of human life, is attain- 
able by men of all ſtations and in all circum- 
ances. He who is in the meaneſt, moſt obſcure, 
and deſpiſed tate, is capable of poſſeſſing and 
enjoying it, as well as the perſon of the moſt 
affluent fortune, with reſpect to external poſ- 
ſefions. Every man as he is a moral agent, and 
hath the powers and faculties of the bumen 
mind, is capable of the very higheſt kinds of 
afpire after. This 1s a moſt comfortable reflec- 
tion, and maketh all thoſe external diſtinctions, 
ich to the unthinking appear ſo very valu- 
able, in a great meaſure diſappear ; as they have 
indeed no fort of connection with true great- 
nes and happines ; for it may be truly faid, 
that the beſt-man is really the greateſt and hap- 
hath © contrived things, that whatever diſ- 
tinctiom his wiſdom faw fit to make amongſt 


Ae the light of the , Ge. 
them is capable of, and invited to the bj 


to fit it for our uſe and ſervice z 3 
dew and rain from heaven diſtil upon the 
earth, by the good providence of the Crea- 
of heaven; ſo the hleſſedneſs of a good man, 
all the felicity of his ſtate, is intirely the ap- 
pointment of God; and 3a 
ginal conſtitution is till diffuſed by laws in- 
dependent of us. Delight and are 
vo proper creatures of ours; they are the 
creation of God; the joys which, by means 
of a right moral taſte, 2 
n 
ſure we have in taſting what is a 
| the palate, or in hearing the moſt S 
harmony. He who hath fixed the ordinances 
„ 
by day, and the moon to cheer the night, hath | 
alſo originally faxed, and daily maintains this 
conſtitution invariably. By him the provi- 
fion is made for the of good men, 


in the original contrivance of their frame, in 
the other advantages with which in this life 
they are favoured, and in thoſe connections 


Vor. M. 


- deth 


Sens. | 
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and moon ſhall be | 
ts chnliibricn. which "is the bets of ths 1 


_ of alteration ; it will be eternally 
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, when the preſent 


is a time certainly 


„ ind bt; yet 


men, ſhall undergo no fort 
the fame. 

But as the blefledneſs which a good man 
enjoys in a taſte for moral „in the 
approbation of his conſcience, and a ſenſe of 
his Maker's favour, is all the creation of God, 
ſo there is no jon of it, on our 
no labour requiſite, to fit it for the ſuſtenance 
of the ſoul, if one may uſe ſuch an 
To explain clearly what I mean by this, it 
may be obſerved, that though the God of 


happineſs of good 


1 in a very plenti 


yet there is labour on our part 


that for our uſe, which is thus pro- 
vided by our Maker. The bread which we 


ent, and the raiment we put on, (though the 


materials are the mere giſt of our Creator's 


and induſtry : and indeed ſcarcely 
very defeQtively at leaſt, could we fupply our 


bounty) are the fruit . 
at all, 


exigencĩes without that. It is not fo with. 


the bread of life. As there wanteth no more 


for the enjoyment of the light of day, than 


the opening of our eyes do it ; fo there want- 


= "mn 


cd the light of the fan, &e. 115 
eth no mote to the of the higheſt 8 un. 
= felicity we know; but the exerciſe of the fpi- .V. 
ritual ſenſes, and of thoſe noble powers o 
the mind, of which this is the object, as light - 
and colours are of the eye. It is indeed true, 
* and who has not an affecting experience of 
it? that the human mind may be greatly, 
nay it may be totally indifpoſcd for the prac- 
tice of virtue, and the happineſs annexed to 
it. Juſt as though the light of day be uni- 
verſally diffuſed over the world, yet men who 
have not eyes to ſee, reap no benefit by it; 
reap but very little; nay, in ſome cafes, the 
light is painful and diſtrefling: And if there 
be any profpe& of reftoring the indifpoſed 
organ to an healthful ſtate, here it is that 
human and labour are requiſite, 
and may be uſeful. Even fo the mental eye 
may be in a diſtempered ſtate; the moral 
powers and capacities may be in a great mea- 
ſure loſt; inſomuch, that perſons ſhall have 
no joy in the practice of righteouſneſs, nor ii 
| the rewards of it : They are become incapa- 
dle of human felicity. But as this diſtemper, 
which in facred writ is figuratively called a 
ſtate of death, does admit of cure; fo all poſ- 
hble methods ſhould be uſed to cure it. And 
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"Sexe fary. Not only fo, but as we are all in our 
- prefetit ſtate 


V. 


om the 

- and of the divine life, to make progreſs to- 
. wards perfection; and are likely always to 
forme defe&t which needs to be amended, 
- while we are in this world; fo will the la- 


 raſte of the mind. If I may 
| phraſe from the ſtate and buſineſs of the na- 


independent cf us, always at hand and ready, 
if we are 
 iadced, that ſuppoſe what ſtate of the mind 
; we-will, and ever fo 
cannot have. the pleaſure of doing good, if 
he does not actually do it; nor can he have 


happineſs of good men is diffuſed as the light 
of day, and i 
ours, the meaning is, that the diffuſion and 
the actual ſenſe and enjoyment of it is, in like 
. manner, the 


imperſect creatures; as we are 


beginning and infancy of religion, 5 | 


amiſs which needs correction, 


« bours of virtue continue inceflantly, to our 
. dying day. But let it be attended to, that 


all this labour is with ourſelves, with our own 


powers and capacities, the affections and the 
borrow the 


tural life, the. materials of our happineſs are 
not the ſubject of our labour ; theſe are quite 


capable of uſing them. It is true 


perfect, yet a perſon 


| 
the reward of it: But when it is faid that the 


t of 


any labour of 


appointment of the Author of 
nature ; and is invariably annexed to a ſtate 


ſelf 


ite ehe lighe of the fun, Ge. 


ſelf perfet in kind, and his ee ein S602 


to us. Let us ruſe our 


to the 'or- V; 


ders of being above us, to the angels of God,. 


in whom rectitude is ſuppoſed to be perſect, 
all the affeftions of the mind in their proper 
order and degree of ſtrength, and the moral 
| as well as other powers in the moſt healthful 
ſtate ; action muſt be to them enjoyment. 
The compleat happineſs of their ſtate reſults 
from the exerciſe of their aſfections and active 
powers, connected with it by the Parent of 
all in his original conflitution, juſt like ſo 
much light diffuſed by him ; a provifion he 
hath made for the ſubjects of his moral king- 
dom, which may be indeed faid to be inde- 
pendent of them. So that though it be true, 
that men are happy, as the reward of their 
own labours, and cannot be fo otherwiſe, yet 
this happineſs is no creation at all of theirs; 
but the immediate gift of God. And I have 
inſiſted upon this the more, that we may ſee 
what we owe to that wiſdem and goodneſs 
which hath framed our moral conſtitution ; 
and likewiſe, our immediate abſolute depen- 
dence upon our Maker. The light and joy 
which are diffuſed through the ſouls of good 
men, are from him as the fountain; from him 
they are pure and petſect in their kind, and 
no ſuch delight can be the production of hu- 
man power. We are accuſtomed to ſay that 
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V. 
wa conſtitution once framed, and continually 


* 


obſtructed in his 


| The e of the vightous 
neceflarily attends a virtuous life ; 


and this is indeed true, ſuppoſing our moral 


maintained; but when we inquire more ex- 
actly, we ſhall aſſuredly ſce that the fenſa- 
tions of delight and joy are as much the work 
of our Maker, and as much out of our power, 
as any other of our fimpleſt ſenſations and 
ideas. We know we have theſe ; but we 
alſo know they are not the work of our own 
powers; nor is there any thing in which our 
minds can reft in our inquiries concerning 
them, but in aſcribing them to our Maker. 
We fee then how intimate our dependence is 
vpon him; and how joyful is it that our de- 
pendence, thus abſolute, is upon ſuch a Be- 
ing, and that from him our all is derived ! 
Farther, as the happineſs of good men may 
be compared to the light of day, as that 
ſhineth by the Creator's appointment inde- 
pendent of us, equally to men of all ſtations ; 
ſo in this reſpect it likewiſe reſembleth the 
light, that it cannot be the ſubject of proper- 
ty, nor engroſſed by any power. The largeſt 
proportion enjoyed by one, cannot be the oc- 
cafion of im another. As no man 


ſuffers darkneſs becauſe his neighbour is en- 


lightened by the fun, fo no man is in the leaſt 
purſuit after, and in attain- 
ing the light of life, by any meaſure of it 

a a | which 


Je the Ars of the , Gg. 
which another hath attained. to, . 
what he is capable of receiving, as 


menſity itſelf ; from a 
indeed be faid to be infinite ; from that pro- 
viſion, in which the whole moral family of 


God may be happy. Here therefore can be 
no 


of intereſt ; no envy or jealou- 
ſy; everyone is happy in that which maketh 
his neighbour ſo; and eternal day is com- 
mon to all. With reſpect to temporal poſ- 
ſeſſions, as we have ſeen that there muſt be 
property maintained among mankind, fo we 
ſee what evils it is accidentally the occaſion 
of: Covetouſneſs, envy at the ſtate of ſupe- 
Fiors, contempt of thoſe who are in a poor 


low condition, oppreſſions, rapine, theft, and 
all the train of evils which attend an oppoſ- 


tion of intereſt ; with the efforts of contend- 
ing parties againſt one another. Not fo with 
reſpect to the ſupreme good of the human 
mind; the true taſte for that will always be 
attended with joy in the exalted ſtate of our 
fellows : and the greater the number of the 
bliſs, ſo much the more defirable. will the ſtate 
of things appear. No good man will ever 
obſtruct another in his progreſs to the moſt 
ſtate ; but will do all in his power 
10 help bim forwards ; nay, it may be truly 
fabd,].n views of that ſympathy which at- 

I 4 | tendeth 


takes SERM- 


im- V. 
provifion, which may 
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ee of the righteous 


SiMe. tendeth the vital bond of love, that the hap- 


v. 


— another, and is indeed the 


 Fiety of delight does 


pineſs of one individual contributes to that of 
object of joy to the 
But theſe things will appear 
in a ſtronger light, if in oor imaginations, 
we tranſlate the ſcene to the bleſſed world 
above. There all are ſuppoſed to be per- 
feR, all happy, in a thorough conformity of 
temper to the original purity and goodneſs ; 
in a conſtant exerciſe of the beſt and worthĩeſt 
affeQions; in a continued ſenſe and enjoy- 
ment of the divine favour ; and, as it is ex- 
preſſed in the Holy Scriptures, in the viſion 
of God : The inhabitants of that world have 
an everlaſting flow of joy and delight; each 
happy in himſelf ; each happy in his fellows : 
The light of the divine countenance ſhining 
upon all ; and internal h oe love filling 
foul. This object of ſpeculation mult 
8 
The laſt reflection I. ſhall make on this 
ſubject, is, that the reſemblance of the hap- 
pineſs of good men to light, leads us to con- 
fider how much it is fitted to the frame, the 
powers and affections of the mind; how na- 
tural the enjoyment, how free and eafy ſuch 
a ſtate muſt fit upon the mind! Tru, faith 
Solomon, Mö is faret, and a pleaſunt thing 
it is to the eye to bebald the n. What a va- 
it afford, and how na- 
tural to the heart of man ? juſt fo natural, fo 


whole body 


kike the light of the fon, Er. 2 | 
fitted to the heart of man, are thoſe objects San. 


of bleſſedneſi which are 


prepared for good 


men. No man who has a true, a niturgl|v=w— 


taſte, but muſt be delighted with them ; and 
no man who is not delighted with them, but 
his taſte muſt be „ and his mind in a 
diſtempered ſtate. This is a ſubjeft which I 
believe there is much occaſion to enlarge up- 
on; and ſurely the calling up of our thoughts 
to a ſerious attention to it, never can be unſea- 
ſonable. There are undoubtedly multitudes 
who, from a depraved ſtate of mind, have no 
fort of reliſh for that bleſſedneſs which our 
Saviour has ; and as they are really 
ſtrangers to the divine life, fo they are not 
only ſtrangers to the enjoyments of it, but 
are indeed, in this ſtate of their minds, in- 
capable of them. The joys which are of a 
ſpiritual nature are no joys to them. The 
of carnal defires, and the gratifi- 
cations of corrupt and depraved affeftions, is 
the entertainment they ſeek after ; and ſome- 
thing or other in this world, is their ſupreme 
good. That which reaſon and the word of God 
Pointeth out as the higheſt on and 
have no inclination to. And as they do not 
like the end, this is attended with a diflike of 
the way to it, and every thing which is done 
in the way of religious obedience, is and muſt 

be 


The bappingſe of the Nn 
Sana. be ir fome, and the heart not at all in it, 


Would perſons bf this caſt but look a little 
a ˙ A 
from an eaſy attention to the firſt and moſt 


obvious appearances, they might find that 
they are under a moſt groſs delufion ; and 
that a corrupted heart leads them aſtray. 
Can there be a more natural delight and fa- 
tisfaction than we feel in opening our eyes to 
the light of day, and to the pleaſing and va- 
rious ſcenes which it preſenteth to us? is it 
not natural to take delight in viewing and 
contemplating ſuch objects as are great and 
lovely ? are there not innumerable ſuch in 
the heaven over our heads, and upon the face 
of this earth, which are univerſally acknow- 
ledged to give high pleaſure? Now, we are, 
or may be, as ſure as we can be of any thing, 
that we were originally formed for delighting 
in moral beauty and excellency, as really as 
in any of theſe external objects; and if for as 
— delight in them, certainly ſor much 
greater; as the object is much more excel- 
lent and pleafing. We have in us, and can- 
not but have, the ſenſe of ſuch excellency ; 
which is the foundation of all. For it may 


be truly faid, that there never lived a man of 


an heart fo 


depraved, as not to reliſh excel- 


lence in ſome kind or other; and who did 


not ſee a beauty in ſome of thoſe virtues, and 


moral 


„ W eä. ES. 
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' bears its teſtimon 


kite the tight of the fun, Gr. 


deed 
fc it is nathan, end ths 
ity which maketh us incapable of re- 
liſhing it ; and that, if this ity were 
removed, we ſhould taſte it in the pureſt and 
moſt ſatisfying manner : nay, that it would 
prove juſt as natural and eaſy to us, as the 
pleaſure we have in that light which chears 
our eye, or in the harmony which gives ſuch 
pleaſure to the ear. And how miſerable an 
infatuation is it, that men, by a vile 
cd imagination, are kept at a fatal diſtance 
from the nobleſt and moſt excellent objects of 
bliſs? The Holy Scriptures, in which we 
have the beſt philoſophy, repreſent the hap- 
pineſs of the faints above, as conſiſting in the 
viſion oſ God. Accordingly, let any man think 
with himſelf, whether the contemplation of, 
and converſe with the greateſt, moſt excel- 
lent, and lovely of all objects, muſt not give 
him, if he hath eyes to fee, ſupreme delight; 


and whether this muſt not be moſt natural 


and congenial to the mind? Reafon here 


y with ſuch clearnefs and 
force, that there is no refiſting; ſhall we 


then, contrary to the cleareſt teſtimony of it ; 
contrary to the feeling of our own hearts, and 
i the 


of the rational nature. Now, if we ace x 


* * — 


The happineſs of the righteous 
of our univerſal frame and 
make ; ſuffer ourſelves to be led of from 


which. do not profit, but even to our own ut- 
muſt condemn, and by which we are expoſed 
to the di of our Maker ? This be far 
from us | Let us endeavour to ſhew ourſelves 
men, by acting as ſuch ; that is, by following 
the diftates of reaſon, and doing juſtice to 
thoſe moral GED WD Cur Boomer 
hath endowed us. 
1 ſhall conclude thĩs diſcourſe with the 


Firſt, we may fee how admirably the chief 
end and ſupreme good of human nature is 
fuited to the powers of the mind, and the 
 defires which are planted in the heart. 
deſpiſe every thing little, and mean, and 
narrow; and purſue thoſe objects which are 
the greateſt, and moſt unlimited. Human 
deſire is indeed a vaſt, an unbounded thing; 
it is ſo in its nature; it was intended to be 
ſo. Let any man try himſelf, and with re- 
ſpect to that which is the object of his 
ſtrongeſt affection, or in other words, his chief 
good, he will find defire infatiable; fo that 
he never fo much, but he would ſtill 
have more. The man of pleafure is ſtill for 

more 


AI”. BE : 


Ae the light of thi fan; Gr. 


more of it 3 or higher refinements in it: the Sense 7 
greatneſs and power, is V. 
but that he would be 


man whoſe idol is 
never o 
higher ; the ſordidly covetous, who knows 
no God but Mammon, never ſhys it is e- 
nough. Look into the nobler its of 
life ; did ever man attain to ſuch degrees of 
learning, that his defire after knowledge was 
ſated ; or when was the ey» ſatisfied 
wir ſeeing ? This inſatiability of human de- 
fire, when the object is unworthy, and no 
ways commenſurate to it, is indeed a great 
and moſt fatal vice, and is often ſeen to be- 
tray men into great guilt, as well as bring 


them into ruin ; fo that jt is neceſſary, in all 


caſes in which there can be exceſs, to reſtrain 


defire. But fill in fact, whatever is fixed 


upon by the heart of man as the chief good, 
and the obje of the higheſt delight and joy, 
there it is in vain to ſpeak of reſtraint : men 
are ſtill ſtraining forward. And indeed this 
vaſt extent or compaſs of defire, when well 
directed, is ſo far from being culpable, that 
it is always approved by the reflecting mind ; 
it ſpeaks a certain greatneſs of foul, which is 
indeed moſt pleafing. Who ever found fault 
with himſelf for vehemence of defire after 
moral excellency, after higher degrees of it 
than have been yet attained ? who ever ac- 

| counted 
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* 
-2 
by 1 
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Sans. counted moderation in this reſpect, a virtue ? 
"= who ever blamed himſelf for the ſtrength of 
ne after the pure joys which are annexed 
to virtue, n | 
ever yet in of ? If the mind reſts in 
fuch objects as good, and what make men 


* A 
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But from this it is an obvious conſequence, 
that nothing could ever be intended as the 


like the light of the fin, . wan 
certain limits to our attainments, in Sunn; 
the duration of an eternal age. In the Wo 
objects then our chief good mult lie 
is a an infinity in them, ſuited to 
defires which know no bound. This -is the 


generous tendencies of the foul. encou- 
raged, and ſtrengthened, by the Goſpel of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; in the expreſs decla- 
rations and affurances of eternal life ; in the | 
high and elevating ſentiments they give us 
of the heavenly ſtate; and in the | 
manifeſtations of the love of the Father of 
all, his love to mankind in Chriſt Jeſus our 
Lord: and in his willi ſs to communi- 
cate to us from the infinite riches of his 
bounty and goodneſs! What ſhall we more 
fay ? If knowledge, if moral excellence, if 
God himſelf is the object of our felicity ; 
theſe objects are infinite, and ſuited” to be- 
ings formed with fuch capacities and deſires, 
and for an eternal duration of exiſtence. 
This little world, with all that may be poſ- 
ſeſſed in it, can be no great matter, to be- 
ings of ſuch a frame and conftitution--- 
This little world, in which we are to con- 
tinue but a little time, were it all our own, 
ſtill it would not ſatisfy; we ſhould be ſen- 
ſible - 


3 "nd 
Se. Wb extend for beyond it. It is at pre- 
[ii our convenient habitation, and 


| The bappng of the righteous 
inſeparable from our frame, 


enriched with the of our Maker ; 
but we all know, that to the peaceful en- 
joyment of life in it, and to the tranquil- 
Hey of our minds, two things are abſolutely 
needful, namely, a contentment with that 
portion of the good things of the world 
which Providence hath put into our poſſeſ- 
fion, though comparatively a ſmall one ; 
and a willingneſs to leave it, and all that is 
in it, when the Author of nature ſhall give 
the command: What then can ſuch a ſcene 
be to creatures of ſuch extended defires, af- 
ter an endleſs duration of being, and un- 
bounded i in it? It is true, we ſee 
enough in this ſcene to demonſtrate fully the 
goodneſs of the Parent of the univerſe ; and 
we find ourſelves in a ſtate in which being 


he does not juſtice to the goodneſs of God, or 
to his own frame, who raiſcth his thoughts 
Secondly, it 
of the greateſt 


is apparent that it muſt be 
ule to us, to accuſtom our- 


ſelves 


1 . +4 the vi oe. 
B's to ſuch” ton 
J the mind much, wich the 


ppoſed to be Ge and is indeed 
_ ſuitable to the character of the ſubjedts of a - 
ingdom, which is not of this world. But 


it will alſo be found exceedingly profitable 
to us: It will greatly enlarge the heart, and 
tive from all bt- 


exorbitancies of all the felaſh paſſions, and 
eſpecially from all the. meanneſſes of vice ; ĩt 
will tend to give us vigour and life 
in the performance of our duty ; it will aid 
us in bearing adverſe diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence ; and if Providence ſhall make our 
ſtate proſperous, it will beget a virtuous ge- 
nerous indepen emporal poſlef- - 


dence - on t 
fions, which will be a preſervative from the 


ad to oy * 


fnares of them: Beſides, it is the moſt cg. 


ſectual method of maintaining that good 
humour, and ſatisfaction with our ſtate, and 
the ways of Providence, which are fo neceſ- 
lary to g 
himſelf; to render him a pleaſing member 
of ſociety : and for exerciſing thoſe good 
and liberal affections, which are fo neceffary 
to the happineſs of it. Theſe are the ad- 
—— K vantages 
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ive a man the true enjoyment of - 
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ſuch. If we ore riſen with Chi. bet us feet 
- hoſt things which are above, &c. Oc. 
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bone of them evidently of underſtandiniy und 
, who ſet themſelves to overthrow all 
the foundations on which the ben = God 
refteth, and that the world was created by 
| 3 ; | n di, 


„ 


nt 


Sent. him, and is governed by his Providence; © 
VI. thus labouring to introduce atheiſm, and to 


— 


That there is an e . 


E | ee. men that their exiſtence, and that of 


all | 
chance or neceſſity, rather than of an intel- 


things about them, was the eſſect of: 


ligent agent, of wiſdom and power equal to 
ſuch a work as this, univerſ: ; Iny, to ſee - 
men labouring, even with zeal, to put this 
the moſt abfurd of all fictions, upon the 
world, is aftonithing. The proofs of the 


exiſtence of an intelligent and powerf ul cauſe, 


who made the world, are fo very clear, thet 
it is really aſtoniſhing how any man of com- 
mon underſtanding could ever call it in queſ- 
tion; ſurely, no man can be doubtful about 


it, but he who can doubt whether his eye 


was made for ſecing, his car for hearing, his 
hands and fect for handling or walking ; or 
whether meat was provided to fatisfy- his 
hunger, or drink to quench his thirſt ; nay, 
he might juſt as well pretend to doubt, whe- 
ther houſ-s were built by men, that they 
might dwell in them, ſecuted from the in- 
clemencies of the weather; whether wool 


and flax were manufactured for their cloath- 


ing z or any utenfil whatſoever, which is of 


uſe in human life, or any inſtrument of la- l 


bour, was deſigned and formed for the uſe to 
which it is applied; in truth, he who is ca- 
table of ſuch abfurdity as this, is hardly fat 

\ II 4 « > | to-. 


nenn: of good men, Mr. Þ 
to be converſed with. We evidently fee de- StV. 


activity and power, in all the parts 
ture; and we can as clearly ſee good defign, 
as we ſee any defign at all; thus we cannot 
but believe that this world is the work of a 
moſt wiſe and good Being. But if atheiſm 
is ſo very inconſiſtent with all the firſt prin- 
ciples of reaſon, and with the common ſenſe 
of mankind, fo that fach as patronize it, are 
forced into the greateſt abſurdities; one 
would think that nothing could bias their 
minds into this unnatural way of think- 
ing, but ſome very great advantage and hap- 
pineſy to mankind, attending this imagined 
ſtate of things in vchich there is no God to 
take care of, or rule the world. On the con- 
trary, how far is this from being the caſe ? 
How gloomy and diſconfolate muſt all na- 
ture appear, in a fatherleſs ſtate! a world in 
which no wiſe or good defign, no order, no 
governing power, no conſtant, ſteady, and 
uniform cauſe of it's ſubſiſtence, are to be 
thought of; but all chance, all confuſion, no 
power or principle, at al}, to be the object of 
our dependence or hope! A moſt uncom- 
fortable ſtate, indeed, to indigent creatures, 
who muſt be dependent for the ſuſtenance 
and enjoyment of life, upon many things 
confefledly quite out of their power; and 
| +5 ks who _ 
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| hild 
family, ordering I every Ct 
Io. ins the affairs of ery 
of in the beſt manner, and maintain ngs 
Or it, 


in the whole, the moſt beautiful and _— 


narrates. romebel, ood ph of 
ſtible fountain, as the light of day is diffuſed 
over the face of the earth; equally diffuſed 
to perſons, of all ſtations and circumſtances, 
who are qualified to receive it, as the light 
ielelf is; 5 y. likewiſe of us, in 
| . compleat and 


— perſect, 


— 


* * 
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| was on the laſt occaſion obſerved, that as the 


Mate of the church trium 


VE. no external labour or preparation of outs; 


groſſed, or made a property of by any power 


un earth; as much ſuited alſo to the human 
Re 3o' tp char thnoge, 


The Lord ſnall be thine everlaſting light. It 


n 


— üuäö—ä—ä—é a:roch feuvidbing 
and happy ſtate of the church to come; fo 
it was queſtionable, whether he meant only 

a very proſperous ſtate of it in this world, to 
which many of the exprefſions plainly point ; 
or whether he did not refer, likewiſe, to the 
phant above. I did 
not enter into this critical inquiry, as the ſub- 
ject of W 
<—_— 

nds wich cache ſubject of 
the preſent difcourſe, The days of thy mourn- 


_ ing ſhall be ended, it is plain they may be un- 


derſtood to Ggnify a tranſition from a ſtate of 
deep adverſity and ſuffering, to great proſpe- 
rity in this world. It is a very natural and 
common way of ſpeaking, when men have 
been: relieved from very great diſtreſs, and 
brought into a ſtate in which they do not 
apprehend any return of it, but enjoy _ 


= 


* - l * " 


| — gadibany te. & 
and profperens- life > adazcke deyy 66 wag» BINS 
«cs yet far Gap halo args: and in an 43 
reſpects happy: nay, are MN obnoxions to | 
many evils and | So, when the 

church is ſuppoſed to be delivered from-great 
ſufferings, and brought into a profperous and 
peaceful ſtate, it may be faid, that the days 
of her mourning are come to an end. But 
a ſtate of the church in this world, Which 
ſhall be fecure from all ſuffering and adver». 
fity, yet gives us aſſurance of a ſtate to come, 
les ies © ſhall be the caſe ; when all true 
happy ; when the faſhion of this world being- 
paſſed away, all things ſhall become new, and 


the ſervants of God ſhall enter into, and be 
Come 


poſſeſſed of life, in the higheſt ſenſe =» | 
that word. However, whether we unnd . © 
ſtand the prophet, as ſpeaking.of great 'pro- 
ſperity in this world, or of perſect happineſs . 
in the world to come, is a matter not of much 
moment with reſpect to what I | 
intend in this diſcourſe. - That there is an 

end of the forrows and J 
of good men, we affuredly know ; this they 
are patiently to wait for; and they wait for- 
it in certain expectation that it ſhall be a full- | 
and compleat deliverance. 2 '4 
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TRI. the Being who made wa, amd governs 
___— — can put an 
end to the days of mourning, and make his 
. Crvants happy ; fo that we have the greateſt 
— — —— gocarite. That ori- 


it, can eſſect whatever is poſſible; = 
all. events whatſoever, are abſolutely in his 
— Whatever therefore, with reſpect to 
external objects and circumftances, is matter 
of diſtreſs to his ſervants, he can remove, fo 
that it ſhall diſtreſs them no more; and what- 

are 


furniſh. Not only this, but he has abſolute 
over our frame, and can give men the 


but ſhall have the higheſt fruition of them. 
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kfe; yet, they are miſcrable ; a diflatisfied 
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u 4 period of all our 


anait is ſaid 70 
mu, many arc the evils to which we 


ads, 'P country; it 
may de truly ſaid, chat there is no perſon but 
who, in theſe reſpects, is 4 widely extended 

mu for adverſity and misfortune. And 


and are reliſhing life with joy and gratitude, 
manifold diſtreſſes, they know not how ſoon 
they may meet with moſt ſevere ſtrokes, and 


mate it ſo. No wank of avokad;-we ner 
any diſcretion in conduct, is an abſolute ſe- 
— this. No man who believes a 
| | gracious Providence governing the 
wethd; but muſt be ſatisfied, notwithſtand; 

alt this, chat all is perfectly well ordered, 


inne, of 4s a tial bf 
mitkin men more worthy and 23 
2 85 the molt perfect of 
he mint i aſe gel pt, hv 
vent the feeliog of eil when. it is incum 1 
nor the "of it, | for che future. . 
And though we have great reaſon | to re- 
Jjoice in as LAG which is fo 


richly iFuſelt * through the world, yet we - 
Away WS wildly fn" dep 3 we * | 


many worthy and good men in it, whoſe 
tience is 


be exccedingly comfortable to ſuch, to fore- 
fee a final 


beſides all the evil which we are liable to, in 


our external fituation, circumſtances, and 
connections, how much evil is there, which 


is internal, and more intimate? As our own 
tempers and conduct, when re and 
ordered aright, are the ſources of the 
higheft joy and fatisfaction; ſo when they 
are wrong, they become inftruments of the 
moſt pungent uneaſigefs. Fooliſh. and im- 


petuous paſſions, filling the mind with tu 
mult and u 


ſelves or others, and above all, tranſerefſions 
of the law ef Col; theſe things ſit moſt 


heavy ; 


>» wee | . on 4 
virtue, 120 and_; a r 


very ſeverely tried. 4 


proar, indiſeretions in conduct, b 
fruitful perhaps of great uncaſineſs to our- 
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4 2 gud men, Sc. 2 'Y 
Hance? This leads me to the third refleftion, „ 
8 + 2 
That 2s God hath appointed the angie e 
and the duration of our — I 
cometh us to be patient under it. He tells 
us that the day of mourning to his ſervants, 
ſhall have an end which plainly implies 
„ that while it does continue, it is continued by 
two conſiderations, I fay, are juſt grounds . 
of patience in the day of diſtreſs. Afﬀlidtion 
does not ariſe out of the duſt z it cometh not 
at all by chance. It is ordered in 
and meaſure, and in the duration of it, by 
Divine Providence. It is directed by uncrring 
wiſdom, and by the moſt — 
We are as certain of this, as our knowledge 
and as expreſs declarations can make u. 
Were we to have it ſolemmiy declared to us - 
by the Parent of all, in each particular caſe,' 
that the we underwent were by his 
ſovercign appointment; that he had wiſe 
good ends and purpoſes to ſerve by them; 
that he had adjuſted the meaſure and dura- 
tion of them, in the beſt and fitteſt manner ; 
ſurely, we would then compoſe our minds to 
a meek and patient ſubmiſſion. Now, what 
though this is not miraculouſly declared ts us 
J 1 


9 
© 
. 1 
— q fs 


band — from — or any other extra- 
. —_— upon the cleareſt princi- 
i. — we Know the thing is really 
N is, 1 
tbe Bard, kt han db ub bins good. 
T6 um we owe, not merely ſubmiſſion, but 
« moſt affe&iohate refignation of ourſelves. 
The hand which afflifteth us, is the 
very fame which originally framed us; the 
fire” which made our bodies, fo curionfly 
and wonderfully ; the fame that formed our 
minds, and diſtinguiſhed us from the brutes 
chat periſh, by ſuch an aſtoniſhing combina- 
tien of excellent powers; the fame which 
hath taken care of us, and given us bread to 
ent, and raĩment to put on all our days, and 
| ided us with innumerable conveniencies 
5 and comforts in life ; the fame that hath been 
out inviſible but omnipotent protection, in 
many dangers, and from many evils, and up- 
om which our whole dependence muſt ſtill 
be; that hand, or power, on which we rely 
ar the continuance of our being for ever, 


and that it ſhall be happineſs to us; ſurely, 
to that hand, an unlimited, and moſt affec- 
tionate and cordial reſignation is due. So that 
whatever men, even the wiſe and good, may 
in the ditterneſs of their ſpirits be tempted 

| to * and ſay, yet in a cool and diſpaſſio- 
nate 


4 


fo!” "This 


of the fuſferings of grad men, &c. ads 
nate temper, they muſt fee that ſack. meck WE 
refignation is. infinitely due 10 the ſupreme VE *' 
mind ; and this, whether we can ſatisfy our went. 
own minds, with reſpect to the particular | 
diſpenſations of Providence, or not 3 fone ' 


times we can do this; ſometimes, all is un- 
fathomable 


myſtery ; however, ſtill it is the 
Lord; and fit it is that he ſhould do what is 
good in bis fight. There is in ſuch patience; 
1 ſomething moſt beautiful, and worthy, and 
which muſt be in the fight of God of great 
price ; for it does him the higheſt honour 
that mortals can do, eſpecially when men 
_ ſuffer in his cauſe, and for confoience fake ; 
full however, ſubmiſſion to his will, in times 
of ſevere affliction of whatſoever kind, is a 
moſt ſubſtantial virtue. To fee men impa- 
tient under the hand of God, to ſee them fo 
impatient, that life is become an intolerable 
burthen to them, fo that they themſelves put 
an end to it, ſpeaketh a ſtate of mind not 
only undefirable, but indeed frightful ; and 
is moreover diſhonourable to the Supreme 
Ruler of the world ; the language ſeeming 
to be, that men da well to be angry; to be 
_ fretful, and to purſue the tendencies of this 
ſpirit to any length, and into the moſt deſpe- 
rate meaſures. By the fad and manifold in-. 
ſtances in which men have aQted fo, — 
1 | * . = 


. in general; and how much every degree 'of 
Na | | 
5 worm ye owe ſubyiifiicn to God as our father and 


or hope for; we owe it likewiſe, to his un- 


Sicken and trial is by God's appointment, 


* ü 


Phat there is an appointed end 


be oppoſed, and born down. In fine, 


ſovereign, infinitely kind and bountiful ; to 
whom we owe all the good that we enjoy, 


etring wiſdom ; to which” it is y ra- 
ſelves, in all things. | | 
But as the meaſure and duration of af- 


and by his counſel, fo he hath appointed an 
end to it. This is ſtrong encouragement to 
1 If affliction were to be endleſs, 


conſolate. True indeed, were the evil ſaf- 


. a” 
TY 


- Thee thre i in phat cod 
| Sigos: charm maybe many particular deg of Pro 
"FE vidence-which-we can by no means find out, 
mand. in which therefore we are not at all con- 
re cannot err with reſpect to 
- the genetalintention; namely, that of making 
us worthicr and better. This muſt de the 
_ great deſign of the whole of that diſcipline 
we are» under ; and we may moſt rationally 
 upply it to. every part. Aſfliction naturally 
tends to beget a ſerious temper, and thought- 
fulne(s ; to correct levity of imagination, and 
impetuoſity of paſſion; to make us look in- 
ward to the ſtate of our own minds, to what 
we have been doing in life for the time paſt, 
and what our purpoſes are for' the future. 
Nov all theſe are matt uſeful exerciſes of our 
thoughts. 5 
But there are two things which I would 
principally infiſt pos, as moſt valuable ends 
to be ſerved by it ; firſt, the mortifying all 


evil luſts; and » weaning our minds 
from this world, and engaging our hearts to 
bleſſings and of another and 


bigher kind. Firſt, the of evil 
Inſts and aſſections. A continued flow of 
Proſperity, in this life, has a great tendency 
m nouriſh and ſtrengthen theſe. It furniſheth 
© the means of it preſents thoſe 
_ -ſeenes, of innumerable kinds, to the mind, 
hich tend to iter cen ſerious recole- 
$ tion, 


trouble; and then only is it uſefully improv- 
ed, when men concur with nature, and en- 


deavour to ſerve theſe important ends, in the 
beſt manner. This ought to be our ſtudy in 
the days of our diſtreſs; and we may expect 
that the moral powers, that our conſciences, 
will then have the beſt opportunity of exept- 


L 3 0g 


4 e will operate 
F > greateſt evergy towards a convidtion of what 
ö¹1ũo6 —__— in combating 
whatever is wrong in che preſent temper of 
the mind; in begerting a juſt ſenſe of moral 
obligation; with good reſolutions and pur- 

for the time to come. And if ſubdu- 
ing'of- fin in us be the fruit of our affliction,. 
vn ue indeed reaſon to account it à gain- 


1 


| — foirit : and that the enjoyments of 
mortal life are not to be to thoſe 
of the world above: theſe things reaſon and 


4 _ 8 — _— | . 
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appointed end 


1 VI. happineſs. This will probably excite defires, 

= HS whiere- they-have not been before, after an in- 
| 3 hiritance which is incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and whith faderh not away, however vain they 
mn in many caſes prove, when the mere 
ſraix of the preſent- painful ſenſation. But 
where ſuch defires have before obtained, they 


the more willing to leave it ; which is ſurely 
a moſt important point. We are flrangers and 
fojoirners upon earth, at all our fathers were ; 
and we know not the day nor the hour when 
therefore the perſon, whoſe mind fits caly 
to this world, and in whom defires after the 
world to come, are in proper ſtrength ; hap- 
py and moſt defirable is any thing whatever, 
which contributes as a means to in men 
this blefied temper ! Thus we ought to ſtudy 
the improvement of the calamitous turns in 
life, to the great aud good purpoſes which 
are purſued by him who appoineeth theny in 
our lot. 
. This ought to be. our principal care; and 
folicirude ;. and we know that therein we 
vo labour ot application of ours, or of any 
I. „* 


mortal, 


. nee power — kelp and 1 


: g 


pp: - 


mortal, can deliber un B ee Gd which Set | 
preſs us. All our anxtjoesy cares, . VE 


tempts to that purpoſe 
our attempts of making a moral invphove- 
ment of what we” ſuffer ; and ſurely'if we 
ſucceed in that, we cannot but believe>thur 
we are great gainers ; and | this wilt dan 


. 
upon this paſſage in the Prophet ; conclud- 
ing all with this one obſervation, that zo mer 
can know either love or hatred, by all that is 
before him. All things come alike to all, there 
it one event to the righteous and the wicked ; 
to the good, to the and unclean ; to him 


tro vals e ee 7 


is the good ſo is the finer, and be that fweareth 
as be who 5 an oath. The bet men 
have been ſeen in moſt calamitous external | 


— of his Maker's favour, fo no one 
other, that he is a bad man, and under his 


Maker's 


diſpleaſure. Things are in this 
. world, and always have been, promiſcuouſly 
, diftributed. The time is yet to come when 
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Youth and advanced age comparad, _ 
and their ſeveral advantages and du 


Jos XXXI. 6. 

--—-T am young. and yeu are very old, —- 
UMAN fe inthe Greralifages | 

is very various in its ſtate; ms, 


the moſt helpleſs. of all living crevtures; and 
require, for a long time, the conſtant at- 


by flow degrees they advance; through child- 
hood and youth, to maturity : and when they 
have attained to maturity, there is u rt 


Which nature hath ahgned, during 
which life appears in its maſt flo and 


ifs 


- 
* 


* 
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1 — and this is ſucceeded W 


might ſeem to be very defirable, and 
_ that in fuch- caſe, life would appear to be a 
muck better and happier ſtate than it is now. 
But this the -courſe of nature . forbids ; we 
muſt de contented to take things as the ſu- 
 premeArchiter of all hath them, 
and difatvantages annexed to cach. 
dene age compared gether and the ſe- 
veral of the one 


— ire wall get fo: 


= — 


in it, . for inſtance, there is a pleaſing reliſh 


3 

them to anfwer all the ends and purpaſes 

life---Time, the molt precious of all things ! | 

What they owe to their friends, to their 
great buſineſs of their own 


| them, and may fo condu@ it; t it ſh} de 
| it, that it hall be 


4 i 


4 


" aw — di 
1 1 This is the great ad- 


6 
een life, give 
by ſome. falle ſteps either in point of diſcre- 


themſelves, with reſpeRt to their temporal 
and, the hitherto. innocent, to eſcape ſuch 


_ afterwards hear, is rather too ſanguine, 
that its objects in future life, appear in falſe 


 -  Joyments of this life, is in a, great meaſure 


ment advanced, age, in the forrow and an- 


fag.is,. could; it be at all purchaſed? Efpe- 
cially. jt is to be conſidered, that we ſee many, 


tion ar of virtue, reader life to themſelves, 
in a manger, irremediably miſerable ; by con- 
eig horrid ſtains of vice, or deſtroying 


ingereſts. It is. furcly poſſible, for the young, 


gnevons. faarcs.; from which, if men arc 
ance taken in them, there is no deliverance ; 
that is, no ſuch deliverance, as will make a 


wan s ſtate what it was before. 


I may add, laſtly, that as in all ſtages of 
J 
ſo that is in a manner the portion 
of the young; - in whom hope, as we ſhall 
inc, and 


and Hattering colours. While, in old age, 
hope with reſpect to the advantages and en- 


_ periſhed... The proſpects of the old are nar- 
1 coutratied ; and the declenfions of 
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ance in liſe, are ſeen to be much more com- 
pliant to, I ſhould rather ſay, much more 
under the power of faſhion, than others. 
What that recommends, they are very apt to 
purſue; very un willing to be marked out by 
any fingularity, which ſhall make them difa- 
greeable to their fellows. This compliance often 
betrays them intoſnares, intofaſhionable follies 
and even into faſhionable wickedneſs. For 
want of firmneſs and ſtrength of mind, they 
will rather do what judgment and confcience 


condemn, tł an be fipgular. Leave them to 
them» 


4 f — 
- as 
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— a 3 
themſelves, to their own inclinations... and Smit. 
pollibly they might go on bappily enough ; VI. 
but they cannot reſiſt temptation. This is 2 
weakneſs which it requires. age and  expe- 

rience, or a very great meaſure of wiſdom, - 
to correct: But a weakneſs very incident to 
human nature, and eſpecially in youth, which 
ggg 
in the world, and of being ob- 
. which is an unhappy perverſion 
of one of the nobleſt paſſions of the mind, 
namely, a defire of being diſtinguiſhed by 
n 

diſadvantage which 


This leads to another 


you) gag mind is obnoxious to, namely, 
Foo Boy or on attain- 
ments in themſelves very inconfiderable, and 
which have no connection with the great 
of life, or the ſubſtantial enj 
of it: for inſtance, great ſtrength of body. 
beauty, even dreſs, and ſuch other things 
defirable it muſt be owned ; but not to be 
compared with thoſe things on which the 
real enjoyment of life, and our anſwering the 
ends of it, depend. What the young very 
much admire of this fort, makes but a little 
figure in the eye of wiſdom and experience. 
And indeed over-valuing it, hath a moſt un- 
happy tendency to (pol ha taſte of the 
mind, 
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„ and u divert it from thoſe objects 
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2 lie and which it wa nee 
A intended to anſwer. Fond i 
tie nurſery of delufive hopes: And while | 

men, in the full tide of animal life, and a flow j 
of ſpirits, have a preſent pleaſing enjoyment | 
of life, they are not only apt to hope that 
to-morrow will be as this day, or much more 
abundant ; but, from all the changes in life 
which are before them, they alſo promiſe 
themſelves advantage; that the preſent grie- 
vances of life, if any they feel, ſhall be over, 
and their ſtate become _— 
to themſelves 


= delieaing proſpeBs in lie all beautiful and 


renn darkneſs and 


diſnculty, from which no fortune and ſtation 
eden be any ſecurity. Very unjuſt, indeed, 
. would they be to themſelves, if they drew 
| only melancholy and gloomy landſcapes of 
=. life, and tormented themfelves with unrea- 
= — fonable fears: But ſtill it is equal weakneſs 
q and injuſtice to — promiſe too 
1 much; * if we were to be 


exempted 


dee and old age compareth, Fr. 


exempted 
and to raiſe ſuch high 
world, as are in truth 


conſequences, 

two ; namely, that raiſed expectations. which 
generally end in diſappointment, lay men 
open to pains and 
ſonable hope only 
had i been under proper reſtraint, 
we ſhould never have felt. But this is not 
the worſt of it ; ſuch vain and unreaſonable 
hopes, are very apt to give the mind an un- 
happy bias towards this world, and the tem- 
poral enjoyments in it; and to make men 
negligent of that riches which only is dura- 
ble. Creating to ourſelves, by delufive hope, 
ior Pt an a paradiſe on earth, is apt to 
make us negligent of the real paradiſe above. 
FonUneſs of temporal enjoyments makes way 
for the ſpirit of this world to poſſeſs our 
hearts; and under the influence of ſuch poſ-. 
ſeſſion, we are ſure to miſcarry, W 
to the true ends of life. 


But let us now conſider, and ſet againſt 
and difad- 


this repreſentation, the 
vantages of advanced age. And firſt, here 


from — calamities of it.» Saaints* = 
from this . | 
quite ont of na]. 
Which are likewiſe followed with many bad 
of which 1 ſhall.only mention 


of which unrea- 
was the cauſe ; and which, 
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SEM and: ovil in it. Obſervation: and experience 
as, above all things, contribute to this. It 
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| have ſuffered a grear Mal, are beſt prepared dne 4 
[ for ſuffering more. A deep ſenſe of a con» VII. | 
ſtant liableneſs to misfortune and calamity er 
prepares men to meet it with a calmer mind. 
So the veteran, on the field of battle, intre- 
pid and with a ſteady reſolution, fees and 
——— — —— 
of the raw and unexperienced. 
| Again, it may be accounted an 
of old age, that paſt life is out of the reach 
of all misfortune. The old and grey- 
know what they have met with; 


with it. It is happy to have got through the 
1 calamities and trials of life 3 to the thinking, 


dure, is a very grave conſideration. God 
hath wiſely veiled futurity from us ; there is 
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the 


far better that we ſhould not fore know =» 


occupy both the joys and the forrows of life ; 
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n im de added, that from many ſevere 


= YT. gcials of eine jo which the young arc c= 
1 
| But what is moſt of all to be conſidered, is, 
that when men have led religious and virtuous 


the aged art jt a great meaſure free. 


lives, have. anſwered the great. purpoſes of 
life; when through the common ſcenes of 
temptation, and trial, they bave maintained 
their integrity ; then 4 good foundation is laid 
ap for them againſt the time to come, that they 
m lay bold on eternal life. This foundation, 
of treaſure, as the word might be tranſlated, 
ia ſecure from every croſs event, from every 
enemy. On this the mind reſts fafely ; on on 
this foundation it looks forward to all the 
poſſible ſcenes of futurity, with joy ; as what 
muſt he fortunate and happy to it. What 
the eatly virtuous. are aſpiring after, as the 


very greateſt attainment, this the others are 


faund in the way of righteouſneſs, the moſt ho- 
hourable of all crowns. 


And laſtly, in the old age of the virtuous 


| and good, there will be an authority, and an 


22 . 


influence, which may do much good in the 
world. Men, in this ſtage of life, are fit in- 
ſtructors of the young and unthinking : and 
furely, they arc the fitteſt to recommend 
piety and virtue, as their recommendations 


in 


— — 
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unnatural appearance, fometimes in age the 
generous temper becomes illiberal ; and there 
is the ſtrongeſt inclination to acquire and re- 
tain when men are very 
near bi a final adieu to them. Burt the 
worſt caſe of all is, when men have ſpent life 
ill ; have neglected the true purpoſes of it; 
or have gone on in a courſe which is directiy 
to them: and ſo are fallen into a 
ſtate in which, if they can think impartially, 
their reflecting thoughts miniſter nothing to 
them but forrow, and anguiſh, and the fad 
— — As much ho- 

as crown the hoary 
r — 
ſo much pain, and miſery, muſt load that 
rr 
* 


nn all know, are to be conſidered as 
the matter of our 'own choice : They are ap- 
poidited For us by our Maker. And I did hot 
ener upon the ſubject as if either youth or 
age, in themſelves conſidered, were matters of 
moral. diſcipline, which by our own agency 
we could aſſect, more than we can the time 
| we came into being, our complexion, or 
Nature, or any of thoſe are quite 
| ont of our power; but I have laid theſe ob- | 
fervations on human - life together, as they 


lead to ſome uſeful —— 
particularly the following. 

"Firſts that old age when: life hath been 
ſpent in the paths of virtue and wiſdom, in 
other words, in the fear and ſervice of God, 
and in doing good to mankind, is the hap- 
picſt ſtate of: human life ; it is moſt reputa- 
ble. The boary-bead, as Solomon hath ex- 
preiled it, ir, in that caſe, 4 crown of glory. 
The mind muſt have unſpeakable ſatisfaction 
in reſlecting upon it. And though doubtleſs 
many tranſgrefſions and moral defects will 
full occur, which arc matter of grief, yet 
when one is certain that good have 
[ay ern right with God, that, fee; 

6 


This muſt be a moſt defiteble fieze 'A Rave, 


worthy of being contended for by the young, 
with the moſt ſtrennous endeavours, - and 
above all other things. It is what they may 
hope to attain ; but it is what the arbers have 


fooliſh fall ; they have not only raiſed many 
piety, in which 


lefs age; having laid the foundation' for af- 
furing their hearts before God. The per- 


perienced, may be in, their own 
ſtedſaſtneſs, and their in the ways 
of vixtue, St Bos, and thoſe 
conflits with — 22 — 
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| 3 — 9 
reflected on, rr give grief and 
| , of the moſt intenſe ſort, to the -- 

kened mini ; when the into fute- 

all the joys of life are gone for ever, nothing 
| but an infipid or painful remembranceof them 
left ; perhaps an unnatural appetite which 
can never be ; one of the moſt hate- 
ful, certainly, of all things; as Human na- 
ture, I fay, cannot in a more wretch-. 


happy in that of the righteous and good ; 
and it is the thing which, of all others, moſt 


ſtrreth up emulation, in an ingenuous and 


1 2 ities | | " 
A are ſtrengthened by bad habits. And it is 
| certain, 


t themſclves to improve their time and op- 
| Pportunities; that as life goeth on, they may 
approach to a happy and reputable old age; 
| or, if. it ſhall pleaſe God to remove them be- 
fore they attain to it, that they may the ſoon- 
er enter into a ſtate of reſt and reward; being 
removed from thoſe trials of virtue which ftill 


1 add, in the third place, that though long 
approved and aged virtuc appears moſt vener- 


_. and 


nerally there is leſs enpected in that füge 


a peculiar manner, attract and engage. 'Thus 
it is likewiſe, when men, in youth; -have 


on the attentive obſerver. To fre good 
conduct; to ſee them prevail over all youth- 
ful levities and follies ; to fee ata 
time of life, when uſually moſt ungovernable, 


yet ſubjected to reaſon and conſcience; to 


under foot; to fee? 
and ſteadineſs, and uniformity of life, at a 
ſeaſon when irreſolution, and the caprice of 
fancy, often take place, and make liſe ap- 
pear irregular and diflonant; to fee all this, 
I fay, is a moſt deſirable, a moſt lovely ſpec- 


tacle! To fee an human creature already ar- 


rived at the ſentiments of a virtuous ald age, 
while yet as it were in the morning of Hie 


Such inſtances there have been ; and they 


are, in truth, very engaging. And furely. 
all poſſible care and attention, in parents, to 
the culture of young minds, and all pothble 
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virtbe; in d. doch ee f 
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1 — Ketwens, is 
robe n eſſect-An effect, to them- 

ſelves, ond mot uſeful to the world about 

them. For. theirexample will be much more 

_ of the aged whom the young are apt to look 
upon xs having done, in a great meaſure, with 
the world; and as having Joſt their taſte for it. 
And it will be ceadily ſuggeſted, that ſuch, 
however then diſtinguiſhed by picty, and ; 
virtue, might, when in the gay ftages of life, | 
be like themſelves ; but when they fee cor- ö 
refneſs and purity of manners in the gayeſt | 
where it is obnoxious to the greateſt tempta- 
To fee true virtue and goodneſs 
thus eminent, caſting a beautiful, a ſacred 
luſtre upon life, in its moſt engaging ſtate, 
confiſtently with all the innocent gaieties of 
it, bot pure from. folly and vice ; height- 
—_ all its enjoyments by tranquillity of 
| n 
. attainments, in that which is the richeft and 
nobleſt of all poſſeſſions! Surcly, greater ho- | 
nour than this, cannot be done to human na- | 


n r 
Lay, we ſee that and good- ufs 
nels, piety, and virtue, in whatever tage of VIE. 7 
_ ihe ho nc, Fay by re 
ſubſtantial glory of it. This, and "the happi- 9 
neſs which moſt certainly attends it, are, in 
truth, our ſupreme good. Great happineſd 


attends it, in the pleaſing teſtimony of con- 
ſcience, in a ſenſe of the favour of our Ma- 


ker, of being conſtantly under his care and ee 

jon, and in the ample proviſion made 14 
for us, in the goſpel, giving us the hope of 4 = 
bleſſed immortality, and that in the moſt de- 
firable ſtate. We can with for no more. He 
who brought us into being by his ſovereign 
power, will take care of us through the whale 
of an eternal exiſtence ; and, if we 
live fincerely devoted to him, we ſhall never 
find cauſe to murmur, or repine at his admi- 
niſtration. What revolutions may come to 
paſs hereafter, we know not; but we are as 
much aſſured as the infinite goodneſs of God, 1 
his and covenant, can make us, that 
in all events, it ſhall be well with the righte= 
ous: The rule by which we are to guide our 
happineſs, is plain amd cafy. No man who 
attends to the dĩctates of his own heart; and 
who ſtudies the feriptares, can be at a loſs 


about it. It requires no diſtinguiſhed ability 


to find it out; it demands no eminence of 
N 


Vor. III. power 
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Ms. power, of ſtation, to practiſe it. The pooreſt, | 
VIE the loweſt ſtation in life, is capable of it it; the 
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$074 SERMON 


Aline age is as nothing before thee : 

S the duration of mortal life is indeed 
as nothing when compared with eter- 
nity ; how inconfiderable a thing 


able ? To him, as the Apoſtle Peter ſpeaketh, 
one day is as a thouſand years, and a thouſand - 

| In truth, no determined. 
largeſt conceivable, is 
without 
: end, what is infinite; how much leſs, then, 


years as one day. 
period of duration, the 
much, when 


to what 


the few years allotted to man upon this 
| | Na earth? 


therefore, muſt it appear in his eye, h is 


:4 


* 
= 
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3 Hi ew en 
5 ne, euch? But however ſhort and uncertain life 
EF VIE. may be, conſequences of the greateſt mo- 
F = ment depend upon it; for it is an immortal 
_ - ſpirit which God hath breathed into man; 
= and we are taught, both by reaſon and ſcrip- 
—_— . ture, that through an eternal duration of be- 
FF ing, its ſtate with reſpect to happineſs or mi- 


ſery, will be according to the quality and ac- 
tions of paſt life ; a very awful confideration 


this; and which above all things ought to be 


attended to ! 
| But my principal intention in this diſcourſe 
you the life of man, as it 


ments upon thoſe different views of it, which 
I hope may be affecting and uſcful. 
Man, ſo far as we know, is the only crea- 
ture, in this world, endowed with the power 
of reflection ue pr es which he can 
„ 
and various circumſtances of it, and his prin- 
cipal actions in it; he can review his ſtate in 
time paſt, his character, himſelf, as good or 
evil, as happy or miſerable. And as the 
Creator hath cndowed him with this power, 
fo he hath planted a providence in his heart, 
by which he is enabled to look forward to 
the ſtages of life yet to come ; and to draw 


1 


—— 
—— 1 


It has been obſerved that the paſt time of 
life appears ſhort and inconfiderable ; but 
the future, long, and the view of it, extend- 

ed. For example, twenty years to come ap- 
pear a long time; whereas twenty years paſt, 
make but a ſmall appearance in the imagina- 
tion. It is in a manner, but as yeſterday when 
it it paſt, or as a watch in the night. Our re- 
flecting thoughts ſoon run over the time we 
have lived; the time we are to live, makes a 


which is at a diftance from us; and for whoſe 
fake, perhaps, we could with the time, be- 
tween us and the fruition of that object, 
were, if poffible, annihilated. Nor is this 
——} ) 
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dens. is to come, peculiar to the young, who have 
 $ Vi. the greateſt part of life before them, but does 
even to the laſt ſtages of life. All will ac- 
knowledge, that when they are come to the 
decline of nature, and life is far paſt noon, 
they cannot then expect many years; that 
they muſt ſoon deſcend into the duſt ; yet, as 
they do not know the period fixed for them, 
there is a wonderful in the imagi- 
nation to prolong it ; and not to look upon 
death as near. Nor do I think this is to be 
alcnbed folely to a culpable inattention, or 
rate love of the world has upon the mind; it 
ſeems rather to be a natural caſt of mind; 
and, with refpe to the neceſſary buſineſs of 
life, may anſwer many good purpoſes. But 
3s then indeed culpable, when it makes men 
neglect affairs of the greateſt conſequence ; 
which is too often the caſe; (I ſpeak now 
principally of the affairs of religion) as if 
there were ſtill time remaining, to 
apply ourſelves to them; or when, though 
this is not fo pernicious, it encourages men to 
form defigns, and purſue them, in the laſt 
ſtages of life, and when it draws near a con- 
ing of it. And certainly, as a wiſe man will 
reſtrain all vanity of imagination, about long 

Mp life ; 


„ beet e, Ge. © 
life ; ſo will he, as he draws according o, 4 
the courſe of nature, near its end, be ſalici -. 


ous to make proviſion accordingly ; he will—— _ 
2 yo 


| ann! 
to give the manners and ſentiments of child- 
hood or youth, to very advanced age ; or to 
put thoſe ſpeeches which become the hoary 
head, into the mouth of a child ; thus mak- 
ing him act the part of a venerable ſage. 

What is becoming in one ſtage of life, is not 
at all ſo in another; and when vain imagi- 
nation puts men on breaking through this 
rule of propriety, they muſt fo far appear to 
be out of nature. 

Secondly, the time to come of life can be 
only the ſubject of counſel and deſign, of 
purpoſe and reſolution ; or the object of de- 
fire and hope, in regard to what it may pro—ꝛ 
duce ; but the time paſt is the ſabje of re- 
flection; from which the ſweeteſt joys, or 

N 4 | the 


* 


4 wowed, even by the light of nature, by the prin- 


ciples of reaſon ; and is likewiſe fo clearly 
before us in the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, that no one who gives any attention, 
can fail of underſtanding it. We are to ferve 


= 


the bleſſings of his heavenly kingdom. Now, 
when theſe fentiments are received into the 
heart, it is not poſſible for a man to look ſe- 

5 
this great enquiry, I bat be bath been doing 


judge of the importance of paſt life to them, 
from other rules and meaſures. He who 
hath lived only to accumulate wealth, will, 
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—— — 


ſet 


God in holineſs and righteouſneſs, all our 


days; and thereby attain to the higheſt per- 
feQtion, and the higheſt bleſſedneſs which 


capable of, or our gracious 
Creator intended for us. We are, in a word, 


to avoid evil, to do good; and, as the re- 


ward of this, enjoy peace of conſcience, and 
' . - the favour of our Maker; by which we ſhall 


be prepared for the moſt ſatisfying fruition 
of the good things of this life ; and, accord- 


ing to the prac: of God, become intitled to 


rioufly into paſt life, without attending 


m it, and how far the Creator's defign hath been 
anfwer:d? Indeed, where men are not atten- 
tive to this as the principal affair, they will 


if he has had ſucceſs in his endeavours, bleſs 
himſelf, 


— 


| | — ſts te." 
himſelf, and think all is well. He has 


fion. And if he has miſcarried, notwith= 
ſtanding his diligence, will not fail perhaps, 
of avenging himſelf, fo far as he can do it, 
in wrathful ſpeeches againſt his bad fortute, 
or the with whom he hath been con- 
nected, who have 
of his diſappointment ; and will look on paſt 
life as intirely loſt to him. Thus alſo it will 
be, with reſpect to the other purſuits of dif- 
ferent characters; as they affe&t power, or 
ſet their hearts on But, when ſuch 
a a ſubje& is to be treated with an eye to the 
ſerving of religious purpoſes, we ſhould par- 
ticularly confider how paſt life will appear to 
the reflecting mind, with reſpect to the 
_ ſerving its principal deſign. Of ſome it may 
be ſaid, their life has been a kind of blank in 
the creation. r 
with having done any great harm, to 

world about them, or with — 
crimes ; however, they have done as little 
good. Time has paſſed in flothful inattention ; 
they move, have been faid to live, and that is 
all. The neceffary connections, indeed, and 


having been ſome way ſerviceable in the 


vn 


got Sumae 7 
what he aimed at, and has what he deems the e 3 
ſubſtantial and ſupreme good, in his poſe wv 


186 mer onght to be ge“ 
banks. their powers to the offices of life, this is what, 
VHI. pethape, they have never had any concern 
== 2zbout. Now, ſuch a waſte of time, ſuch a 

blank life, if ever men come ſeriouſly to re- 


fie upon it, muſt give great pain. And al- 


= cent ; yet, in reality, are they very guilty. 
1 The man who has lived, apparently to no 
_—. 5 has indeed lived to a bad one. Every 
one maſt at firſt fight acknowledge, that a 
perſon not applying the powers God hath 
given him, in the ſervice of God or man, is 
really unrighteous; he who hath it in his 
power to do good, and knowing he ought to 
do it, yet omits it, to him it is fin. Our bleſ- 
fed Saviour has clearly determined this point, 
in the parable of the talents; where we ſee 
that he who refuſed to improve the truſt com- 
mutted to him, was condemned as a wicked 
fervant ; nor do we find he was charged with 


any thing but negligence ; but this negli- 
gence was difobedience, and was highly cri- 
minal ; he was a wicked fervant, becauſe he 


is poſitively evil. Beſides, ſuppoſing 
tet on the world ſhould ſuffer by it, 


nor the cxuſe of God in „ which 
4 Jet 


on the review of g life, Se. 
yet cannot be the caſe, what a ſtate however Sunn. 
muſt a man's own mind be in, unfurniſhed VIE. 


void of all right habits ; quite without that 
taſte, therefore and thoſe reliſhes, which are 
to fit him for the greateſt human 


muſt be, in truth, a very 
flection. Certainly non-exiſtence would have 


been better than ſuch a life ; if that can be 


called life, which is ſpent in a continued 
dream of indolence. | 
But few, I believe, there are merely of 
this character, when compared with the mul- 
titudes of mankind. Men who are negligent 
of the great buſineſs of life, are generally far 
from an infipid harmleſsnefs ; they are com- 
monly bad. Active powers which are not 
employed in good, are apt to be employed in 
evil; and affections which are not right di- 
reed, will lead men into irregularity and 
tranſgreſſion. Indeed it is moſt happy for us, 
and happy for the world, that labour and 
travel are, in the preſent ſtate of things, ap- 
pointed for us; fo that the activity of many, 
which otherwiſe probably would be very 
miſchievous, is engaged in the neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs of life, and to procure ſupport for it. 
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Sunn. : Itis alfo happy, that where religious prin- 
DJ. ciple has no place, yet there may be that in 
3 men utterly abhorrent of ſome vices, and put 
* them on doing that which is good and pro- 


£ fatable to their kind. Still, where there is not 
| to be bad, it will, on many 
occatons, have its full way. Now, when 

this is the ſtate, and life has been ſpent in 


pecially when it has been 
ſtained with atrocious crimes ! Of all ſorrow, 


' what numbers of the wicked! Some even 
ing to have laid aſide all regard to de- 
cency ! Surely, better had it been for ſuch, 
that they had never been born. 


On the contrary, „ 


on the review of paſt life, GG. uy 
and by virtuous habits, hath obtained a vic- BURG 
tory over the world, and over himdelf ; who . 
hath applied his powers, with diligence, in 
the proper buſineſs of life ; who has walked | 
humbly with Gad, and whoſe life has been an 
imitation of his Maker; he, who by culti- 
vating the beſt and worthieſt diſpoſitions of 
foul, has been for the beſt ſervices, 
in his generation ; and hath raiſed, as he had 
opportunity, thoſe monuments of goodneſs 
and benovaoncs, which are a ſtanding evi- 
dence of the ſpirit of his Saviour in him, and 
never to be reflected on without freſh plea- 
ſure ; whoſe life, in fine, has been a con- 
tinual advancement towards and 
the higheſt happineſs ;—All this affords a 
which no man can take from him ; and 
will be a rich treaſure to him, when heart 
and fleth faint and fail! | 
But let us, in the third place, take a view 
of the proſpect which men, according to 
their various characters, have of future life ; 
and how the mind is likely to be affected by 
a ſerious view of what is to come. It has been 
already obſerved, that the part of life which 
is to come, is the ſubject of counſel and re- 
_ ſolution, the object of our defires, our hopes, 
or our fears. Perſons of the character laſt 
mentioned, have their counſels, with reſpect 
to the future ſtages of life, fixed ; that is, 


events, it will be well with them. They 

up with conſtant joy and humble confidence, 

to the Almighty Parent, and Supreme Ruler 

_ of the univerſe ; and forward, with a ſerene 
mind, and unclouded profpet, upon what- 


ever is to come, as being all neceſſarily un- 
der bis direction. This is the ſure reſt of the 


is paſt, to that which is to come; if 
they have no juſt ſenſe of what is paſt, it is 
not to be wondered at, if they have no juſt 


dation for certainty -I fay, if this be all their 


on the review of paſt . Sc. iz” © 

of what is future ; if they have Sue 
nothing to attend to but forming, 
ing, deſigns relating to their 
reſpect; in which kind of eſtimate imagina- 


tion is like to have a very great ſhare, and in 
which there neither is nor can be any foun- 


concern, and what is properly human life is 
not brought into the account; they. will, in 
ſuch caſe, be affected by their into 
futurity, juſt as the of future 
events appears to their minds. But if they 
have a juſt ſenſe of the obligations they are 


under as men, and as the ſubjects of God's 


turity is, and muſt be, full of trouble. Are 
they to go on, as they have done, negligent 
of their duty, and working iniquity ? this 
ſurely cannot be their deliberate reſolution. 
There is in ſuppoſing ſuch a re- 
ee ˖ 
raters, if they will give themſelves leave to 
reflect, muſt be incapable of it; a formed re- 
ſolution to act as enemies of God, and to live 
in defiance of his power and juſtice ! 
mot ſurely fee that the end of this will be he 
greateſt bitterneſs. But what then are they 
to reſolve upon? to break off their fins by re- 

pentance ? 
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which 

_ they have been 
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to ſucceed, 
to be reſtored to the favour of God, 


and to obtain 
„ the ſor 
giveneſs 
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great things off ; a corrupted mind wants to 


" went 
tots. This is great happineſa, 


r 


delay ; to make its eſcape from the preſent 
perſecution of conſcience, any how; to com- 
pound the matter by promiſing that, ſome- 
time or other, theſe things ſhall be effeQually 
attended to: thus it comes to paſs that men 
delay from time to time, till life is paſt, with- 
out any vi or cfteQtual attempt made. 


VU pon the whole, how widely different are the 


views of paſt and of future life, to the good 
and the bad ? how differently muſt the mind 
be affected by them? and how different in 
reality is human life, in thoſe oppoſite cha- 
racers ? 

In the fourth place, let us ſes how far our 
experience of paſt life, will enable us to judge 
concerning that which is future. And indeed 
experience is no where more uſeful, than in 
helping us to form juſt judgments, and prog- 
noſtics, in this matter. The young 
practiſed to life, and to the world, are apt to 
indulge very extravagant views and hopes: 
But experience will go a great way in correc- 
ting all ſach extrav Solomon hath 
taught us, that there is nothing new under the 
an. This however is not to be taken ina. 
Vo. I. 0 ſenſe 


l 
to an inſtant exertion of their N. 
But here, — Ther. Iy 


and un- 


ſons, as if there was nothing new to them; 
for the contrary is plain. We fec men who 

in great affluence, ſuffer grievous 
reverſes of fortune; we fee men who have 
deen in Tow life, and perhaps in deep diſtreſs, 
raiſed to great profperity ; we fee the health- 
ful become fickly, and the infirm healthful ; 
and innumerable ſuch changes of ſtate and 
circumſtances there are, with reſpect to in- 
dividuals, not to ſpeak of the many revolu- 
tions in families and in But yet, 
from what we have known of life, we may 
in a good meaſure, judge of what it will be. 
There is a circle of things conſtantly return- 
ing, which will always fill up a great part of 
life. We are hungry, and we eat; we are 
wearied, and we fleep ; the buſines of life, 
for the moſt part, is in one and the ſametrack ; 
we have, in general, the fame events ever re- 
turning, as we have day and night, fpring 
and harveſt, fummer and winter. Some of our 
friends riſe to profperity, others fink into di- 
ſtreſs ; one is born into the world, another 
dieth; one proves faithful, another proves 
treacherous ;--and ſo in innumerable inſtances. 
With reſpect to ourſelves, whatever changes 


may be in our external ſtate, yet there are 


ane eee 
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many things which will be fu the eb 
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happy ? if we have not, ler this teach us, t 


in this world, we never ſhall. Some defe&or 
other in enjoyment, there always will be; 
ſome evil either felt, or to be feared. Again, 
have we ſeriouſly attended to our own natural 
complex! 
hath been, it al 
be : and though, fo far as virtue and religion 
are concerned, mighty alterations may be 
made; inſomuch that it may be truly faid men 
become new creatures, yet whatever is the 
original caſt and bent of genius, and natural 
inclination, will moſt probably continue; and 
a misfortune in this reſpect, is what we are 
never like to get perfectly rid of. Have we 
found a careful attention to ourſelves, and a 
conſtant diſcipline, neceflary? fo we ſhall al- 
ways find it. Have, we found life, in every 
ſtage, a mixture of the ſweet and pleaſing; 
and of the bitter and grievous? ſo will it al- 
ways be to the end. Our ſtate here, never ſo 
happy, that we could reſt perfectly fatisfied” 
in it; never ſo miſerable, but that there are 
certain ſprings of enjoyment open to us! Have 
we met with diſappointments of our hopes and 
fears ? we may always make account of meet- 
ing ſuch. Now, I fay, ex of ſuch things 
paſt,” is the beſt rule for judging of what is 
O 2 ke 


and caſt of temper ? what that 
ways; in a great meaſure; will 
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tions, — 2 Boe, We may 


ſearch after a paradiſe upon earth. but we ſhall 
never find it. Here is no but what 
= good man finds in his own foul. And in- 
deed that paradiſe, or as our bleſſed Saviour 
hath expreſſed it, the kingdom of God within 
1, far excels any ſtate which imagination can 
frame in this world. 
Fifthly, let experience of what is paſt, di- 
rect us in forming our judgment with reſpect 
to what is preſent; in which wrong views 
and eſtimations of things, are apt to lead us 
quite aſtray. I ſhall explain my meaning in 
this, by ſome familiar inſtances. Have we not 
known that many things which at a diſtance, 
and when they were the objects of our earneſt 
defire and expectation, have appeared to us in 
ſuch a light, that we have promiſed ourſelves 
the greateſt happineſs from them; and yet, 
having attained what we wiſhed, we have 
found ourſelves ſadly miſtaken ; and that theſe 
objects did not yield what could juſtify ſuch 
defire and ? Well, perhaps there 
are ſome other temporal objects, which do 
3 
| to 


nne 1 3 
to moderate our preſent expectatioms. Fanty sar F.. 
may be ſtill impoſing upon us; but is there l.. 
any defence from this impoſition, ſo eſſectual. we 
as looking back to the delufions which have 
been put upon us, in times paſt? We have 
on ſome occaſions thought, that if this or the 
other point could be gained, we ſhould then 
be extremely happy : we have carried theſe 
points ; and have found ourſelves ſadly difap- 
pointed. Well, now we have ſet our hearts 
upon ing elſe; and from that we pro- 
miſe ourſelves wondrous advantage and enjoy - 
ment. But are we ſure that fancy is not de- 
luding us in this alſo? is there not a ſtrong 
ility that it does? and we know the 
maxim, he who deceives me once, it is his 
fault; but if he deceive me a fecond time, it 


is my own. Let paſt experience put us on our 


We have known that ſome afflic- 
ting events, which in our apprehenfion when 
we feared them, and when they actually came 
upon us, were very difmal ; yet we have ſuf- 
fered them, without being ſuch loſers as we 
aſſuredly concluded we ſhould be; nay, poſ- 
fibly have been great gainers by them. Well, 
aaa. ̃ 
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e e kind, I mean a — 
VEL and imagine the very worſt copſequences; bot 
n ſbould not former experience allay our fears ? 


very great, and of a moſt 


| Aw gy ſt 


who knows but that our preſent ſuffering may 
prove gainful, as well as our paſt; and that 
what frightens and perplexes us, hath the very 
kindeſt intentions? Let what we have known 
moderate our paſſions, and experience, a moſt 
faithful friend, come in to our aid, But what 
I would mainly infiſt on under this head, are 
our moral ſentiments, and our ſenſe af things 
which are matters of conſcience, Poſſibly, 
there are ſome faults which we once thought 
en 

pernicious tendency ; 
and fome very bad things may, to the blind- 
ed eye, or the partial judgment, not appear 
very hateful or difagreeable ; which is often 
the caſe, where ſtrong inclination is on the 
fide of evil: But poffibiy aur opened eyes 
have now diſcovered that ſuch thipgs were 
really abominable, 2 
character. Juſt fo, perhaps there are now ſome 
moral defects and faults in us, which we are 
ſenſible are faults, yet have not ſeen them in 
ſuch a light as to make us hate, and take fuf- 
ficient pains to correct them. Fancy, deſire, 
and inclination, are on their fide; and by 
. hg. 


ve 
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| ORD. 
_ as much pain, and make us appear as 
kanefl in ur own gt, as foms things now 


preſent be 
feelings in theſe matters, may 
— 5 do we not 2 
evil, is hateful ; he of this; and chat 
—— Il pro- 
2 to the evil which 
EN 3 „ 
. ons ge 
once thought but little of, though ſenſible 
* evil, we now abhor; may we not hence 
think but lightly of, n 
| ſtains upon us? Hence 
0 be jealous cures, 9 re-examine our 
_ deciſions, with a juſt ſeverity, may 
not impoſe on ourſelves, or lay up by thought- 
leſſneſs matter for future pain 


— gs theſe things. 


Sixthly, we may ſee from the quick pro- 
poi Grown of gd 
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How we ought 15'be affefted = 
ight and moment. The elit ce the 
good in our lot, is to be meaſured by the quan- 


| L585 thy and duration of it. A good far lefs than 


another, in the degree of pleafure it yields, an 
evil far leſs than another, — 24 


may 

duration be long: and a good © 
n 
yet may be of a duration ſo ſhort, as to be- 
come very little confiderable. Now, as every 
paffing day is taken from the ſhort duration 
of future life, ſo the moment or importance 
of the good we enjoy, or the evil we fuffer, is 
daily leflening ; the good to which a man at- 
tains, for inftance, at an early period, and 
which he-is to for life, is of much 
greater value to him, than that to which he 
does not arrive till the decline of nature; 


| fo with reſpect to evil ;---- Thoſe alfliftions 


which do not admit of remedy, are much 
heavier when they come in youth, than in 
advanced age. What a man ſuffers when he 
is quickly to be removed from it, will not 
appear of any great moment to the reflecting 
mind. The pain of the day is gone with the 
day, and will return no more for ever; fo 
that every day takes from the meaſure of what 
we are to endure; and calamities late in life, 


jhovgh then they are generally thought hard- 


eſt 


has life before him, may ſuffer long: but he 
is not ſure of doing fo; his full and final de- 
liverance, by death, may be very near him. 
He knows what he has endured to day; but, 
for ought he knows, he may be delivered the 
very next. e 
of our continuing to poſſeſs the comforts of 
life ; for we know not what a day may pro- 


. 


N 


day we paſs 
on earth, is taken from the time we have to 
live on it. The number of our months is with 
God ; he hath fet a bound which we cannot 
paſs over, and to which we are conſtantly ap- 
proaching. Every minute brings us nearer the 
period of the preſent. life ; which cannot be 
ſaid of eternity. We are never the nearer an 
end of what is abſolutely without end, and 
when we have gone through all that length 
of duration which is in the power of num- 
bers to repreſent, we are as far from a period 
ever. This is the moſt joyful of all thoughts! 
for though eternity is the moſt dreadful of all 
—— 2 — wor 
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fo much That is a life which we may call 


our own, where fickneſs, or infirmity, or de- 
11 or death, ſhall never be 
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ful reflections. | 
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JW hat foever thine hand findeth to do, d it wth 
thy might ; for there it no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wiſdom. in the grave, 
whither thou gef. : 


OD hath made vs by his fovereign 


merable 
and, above all, he hath intended us for an e- 
ternal duration of being, and for high enjoy- 
ment and happineſs in it. But then we fee it 
was not his intention, that we ſhould enjoy 
life in the preſent ſtate of it, or be happy in 


Sans. ted us a 
IX. cur, that the true end of our being may be 
W and he has required 


D 


of us a dili- 
gent of our active in the 
boats and bufinefs which he hath aſſigned 
to us; without which we are fare to ſuffer 
deeply; „ 44 


own part, we ſhall doubtleſs find ourſelves 
miſerably diſappointed. And, indeed, in very 
many caſes, r 
agency and operation ceaſe, and where human 
agency and application begin. Now, it is 
highly our intereſt to attend to this matter, 
F aromas prntiieal 
And 1 ſhall, firſt, in the preſent diſ- 
courſe, confider it with reſpect to the ſuſte- 
nance of life, and the conveniencies and com- 
forts of it; ſecondly, with reſpect to the ac- 
quifitions of the mind, in knowledge and 
wiſdom; and thirdly, with reſpect to moral 
improvement, to acquifitions in virtue and 
ion, and to that happineſs which our 
Maker has annexed to them, as their natural 
reſult. 
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Firſt, 
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Firſt, 
with 


reſpect to the ſuſtenanee of our;prefſent 


them. We ſee then that God has, without 
any agency of ours, farniſhed us with the 
firſt materials of every thing neceſſary to our 
ſuſtenance. At his command the earth brought 


forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit 


tree yielding fruit after bis kind; at his com- 
mand alſo the waters brought forth abundanth, 
the moving creature that hath life ; and fowl 
that might fly above the earth, in the open fir- 
mament of heaven. But when we attend to 


2 


plentiful proviſion, for human life, out of 
theſe things ; we ſee that much labour is ne- 
ceſſary. In moſt places, at leaſt, of the earth. 
it does not bring forth corn or other fruits, 
without culture. Now, the labour of tillage, 
and all other culture in gardens and fields, is 
left to men. They are to uſe their own reaſon, 
and experience, in the management of it ; and, 
as far as we know, never had any revelation 
to that purpoſe. The very inſtruments of 
huſbandry they were to invent and make. In- 
and the wood that was neceſſary ; but, the 


working and framing theſe things for uſe, 
this the Creator left to their own invention: 
And we find the original inventors were high- 
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niſh them out in all their glory ; a glory, 
which is in truth a ſhame. But however, when 


how much our Maker has left to human in- 
vention, 
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| the plant out of which is made the ina linen ; 
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vention, without ingerpoſing tw nme | 


ſtructions himſelf, The tillage which pro- 


duces corn, the grinding it into flour, the 2 — 


paring it into bread ; and likewiſe the 
healthful and refreſhing drink of the fruits of 
the carth, with a thouſand other ſuch things, 
are obvious illuſtrations of this point. If we 
attend to the articles of cloathing and of lodg- 
deed bears its fleece for us; but to make that 
fleece into garments, by which we may be 
properly and decently cloathed, our Maker 
intended ſhould be our own invention, our 
own work. So likewiſe, the carth brings forth 


but what various operations, what changes 
doth that plant go through, before it anſwers 
the purpoſes of cloathing and ornament? The 
filk-worm too, labours as the inſtinct of its 
Maker directs; but what farther labour, what 
invention were neceffary, before the produc- 
tions of that little animal became fit to adorn 
the human body? The carth, again, yields 
from its bowels, the various forts of precious 
metals and ſtones; but it is human invention 
and induftry by which they are prepared, and 
applicd to their ſeveral uſes in human life, In 
all theſe inftances, mankind are left, by their 
Maker, to their own invention and induſtry. 


He neither preſents to them the materials 
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to give them directions how they be 
all that was requiſite in their preparation for 
immediate uſe ; but unerring wiſdom directed 
it otherwiſe; and that invention and labour 
ſhould be neceſſary for us. To proceed, as our 
Maker gave us no cloaths, but only the ma- 
terials of which they are made; fo he gave 

us not houſes to lodge in. Materials indeed, 

> 0m ——— = Gs 

them together, is human 
Thus the -whole frience- of architeBinre, is 
human invention; the great, the beautiful, 
the convenient in it, are all the product of the 
ius of man. The fame thing is obvious, 

with reſpect to medicine; which is ſo neceſ- 

fary in our preſent ſtate. The herbs, the roots, 
the minerals, the animals, which are uſed in 

it, are laid all ready to our hands; but it is 

and diſcernment, and experience, 
which teach the medical uſes of them. God 
does not interpoſe to give any particular in- 
ſtructions; but men are leſt to their on in- 
vention, to their own i , and their own 
no doubt, had the uſes of them, and the pur- 
poſes they were to ſerve, in view; but the 
finding out of theſe, — 4 


e metophyñcal 


8 
the diſcoveries which have been made ! But 
above all, when this is applicd to 
the works of nature, by which the real con- 
ſtitution of it is found out, what pleaſing ſa- 
tisfation doth this give to the mind of man? 
We ſee the heavens over our heads, and the 
apparent motions of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; 

we ſee the flowing and ebbing of the ſea: But 
when the immediate cauſes of theſe things 
come to be inquired into, when men by much 
and long attention, and laborious inquiries, 
the mutual proportions and relations of the vaſt 
bodies in the univerſe, and their influence up- 
on one another ; in reality, a new world opens 
to the mind ; and the ſcenery appeareth quite 
another thing than it does at firſt, or to a ſu- 
perficial view. Again, when we turn our 
thoughts to that knowledge of nature which | 


— a 
field! A knowledge moſt uſeful indeed, and en- Sas. 
tertaining ; but how greatandexpenfive the la- K. 3 


| bour by which it has been attained! Of 6 
many ages hath it been the work! Aud, in 
every age, wherever the thoughts of men tcok 

that fortunate turn, the work of the moſt diſ- 
cerning and induſtrious! When one is even 
dut alittle converſant in the learned produc- 
\ 


tions of ſuch men, the labour appears amazing 
This kind of we ſec from his own 
account, was much the buſineſs of Solomon; 
and how many after him have fignalized them 
ſelves in the ſame ſtudy! as it, no doubt, will 
be the ſtudy of ages yet to come; for here, 
indeed. the fund of knowledgeis ĩnexhauſtible. 
But, as has been faid, all this knowledge might 
have been much more eaſily given to the ſons 
of men; they might have received at once, 
what has been the labour of ages: but it was 
the pleaſure of our Maker, that men ſhould 
be left to find out ſcience by labour and tra- 
vel. They are furniſhed with the means, and 
the power of attaining to knowledge; but the 
application muſt be their own. And when 
„ have learned 
| tainment of ages to come, fill what labour 
is there in turning over the volumes in which 
theſe things are contained? In ſo much, that 
mortal life, if there were no other bulineſs. 
P 2 neceſſary. 
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Sis ene of drvine vine operation, 22 
4x 3. neceſſary, is too ſhort to compleat ſuch an un 
IX. dettaking. In a word, it is but Heile, yerylictle/ 
But I would more particularly 


 provement of the mind with refpe& to our 
and religion. Now here it is obvious, that the 
moral powers, and ſenſes, are the gift of our 
Maker originally to us, as much as thoſe of 
of every man, has ſhewed him what is good 
_ which morally differ, and which is common 
to all men, is our Maker's work ; fo is every 
inſtinct of human nature ; all are as much the 
work of God; as the members of the body. 
But in the of the man, and in 
the diſcipline of the heart, there is great la- 
Bour; indeed to have a tolerable knowledge 
of human ature, even in ſpeculation, is no 
inſlincts; and they act under the influence of 
them; but how few have any juſt notions of 
the human frame, of that on of _ 
powers and affections, and of that ſubordina- 

14 tion of ſome to others which make it © 


Py fo beautiful? No 


can enjoy life very well, without knowing the 
amitomy of the body: fo we can, by the 
powers of inſtinct, affection, and conſcience; 
£9 happily on in the condudt of life, without 
a knowledge of human nature : 
However, as there is great in Know- 
ing exaltly the various parts of the human 
body, and the uſes of them; © there is fill 
greater pleaſure in a thorough knowledge of 
See to know 
what rank conſcience, what place the public, 
the private, and ſelfiſh aſfections, are to hold: 
their ſeveral ſubordinations, the power in- 
tended for each, and what meaſure of it is 
fitted to preſerve the beautifyl harmony of the 
mind, and to ſerve the true purpoſes of moral 
life. Theſe are the great 


with it, is a worthy attainment : But then it 
is not to be arrived at, without much atten- 


tion and labour. 

_ © But What 1 principally aim at is this, that 

| theſe valuable arm 2x Amy which are our 

noble diſtinction from all the inferior brutal 

orders, are in a great meaſure committed to 

6— . The Parent of 
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ful as that of the heart; but to underſtand it . 
yell, requires attention and labour. As wie wr 


=” 


12 our ſpirits hath given us conſciences, and in- 
fact, and affeftions ;- but here his operation, 


* . 


to what paſſes in our own minds, and in the 


e 


of 
any agency of ours, may be faid to ceaſe; and 
we may be ſaid to have this rich treaſure left 
to our own management. What I mean here 
will be very obvious, if we attend in the leaft 


world about us. If a man makes it his ſtudy 
to do juſtice to his own conſcience, by avoid 
ing evil and doing good, conſcience will be- 
come ſtronger and ſtronger; and that purity 
of. behaviour will make the moral diſcern- 
ment more "ſenſible and exquiſite : On the 
contrary, if a perſon does not juſtice to his 
conſcience, but indulges himſelf habitually in 
evil, and gratifies his vi:ious inclinations at 
its and in dire contradiction to its 
ſaggeſtions ; by this means conſcience is en- 
feebled, the moral diſcernment and tafte comes, 
in a great meaſure, to be loft; and will no 
—— — hel 

fo corrupted and proſfaned 
themſelves, as in a great meaſure to have loſt 
the ſenſe of good and evil; they put good for 
cuil. and evil for good ; thus our Saviour ſpeaks 
of ſome, in whom the internal light was be- 
come darkneſs. If, ſays he, the light that is in 
ther is become darkneſs, how great is that dark- 
e „— 


F 3 215. 
come ſo ftrong, as to make be- Sunn. 
tions uſeleſs. Men may fo love themſelves as IX. 
to have no love left for their neighbours; ods 
ſo as that all conſiderations of a public, a coun- 
try, or even of families, and near relatives, 
ſhall be ſwallowed up. Time would fail, were 
I to point out the havock which the unſocial 
which the HOLE TOI, GETI 


of the afſe&tions, and of 3 
bitancies; thoſe affeftions which 
may be too weak, curbing and reining ſuch as 
are too ; fo as that inward harmony — 
may be maintained, and purity of manners 
preſerved ; this labour, I ſay, with themſelves, 
and this diſcipline, God hath allotted to the 
children of men to be exerciſed in it. How 
very different their ſtate, in this reſpect, from 
all the brutal orders ! Theſe are originally fo 
provided for, and are fo under the power of 
inſtinct, that they do not err, or fail in attaĩn- 
mg the cad of their beings. W 
on: Not ſo mankind, r (ts 
be condudted by reaſon and conſcjence ; we 
24 3 


can, by» mere a of our will raſan aſe 
tion in our hearts; or Command away 
| that is irregular and turbulent ; — 
no ſuch power; nor will the temper of the 
mind at all follow any fingle act of the will, 
as the motion —— 2 
may be done by perem ö | 

fy bad inelinations; by habitually practiſing 
affections arg gratificd and firengthened ; by 
ſerious and frequent communing with our 
hearts, endeavouring to ſet moral affairs in a 
jaſt light, and to preſerve the moral eye and 
diſcernment unclouded ; by exercifing fincere 
e and defects, and 
it, from time to time, in our minds ; 


| | utions of practiſing 


Theſe are the means of moral improvement z 
in the uſe of them we are to labour; and it 
will be owned, that of all labours this is the 
moſt fignificant ; indeed, abſolutely neceſſary. 
that the end of our creation may be anfwer- 


ed. And thus, haviog originally received our 


moral powers from God, we are to improve 
them; this is to be our conſtant work; and 
we evidently ſee. where it is neglefted, the 
moral frame goes to ruin, and the loveſieſt 
form in this lower world, becometh the moſt 


deformed and deteſtable ; for, as an upright 


ſo a wicked man is the moſt abominable. 
Let it be obſerved in concluſion of this 
head, that God hath dealt with us, confider- 
ed as Chriſtians, in the fame manner; and 
the adminiſtration of his grace by Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, was not intended to ſuperſede aur 
virtuous labours, but to encourage us in 
them. What was neceflary to be revealed to. 
known, God hath revealed; what was ne- 
cellary to be done without us, 


man is the moſt excellent thing in our world, 


for our re- 
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anton and falvation, he hath done; and 
E "I iD P 
2 CI repent, to believe, and to obey the Goſpel ; 
3 having to this purpoſe, the moſt engaging 
ſer before us. Yet no force is uſed with us; 
we are drawn, but it is by the cords of a 
man; we are indeed ted as conftrain- 
ed, but if we are under conſtraints, they are 
only the conſtraints of love. In a word, we 
are furniſhed with all the neceflary means of 
grace and ſalvation; it is our bufineſs to im- 
prove them ; and in ing to do this 
to the beſt purpoſe, we ſhall always have the 
aid and concurrence of the good fpirit of 
God. In this view, the Apoſtle has called 
upon us fo wort out our own on, with 
| fear and trembling ; for, faith he, it is God 
| who worketh in us both to will and to do, of bis 
: Thus I have endeavoured to point out to 
you the boundaries of divine and human | 
agency; where the former ceaſes, and where 
the latter commences ; I have pointed them 
out, in the whole of our ſtate and con- 


3 


mains to point out the ical uſe and im- U. 
| of what hath been faid-upon the FF. 7 
ſubject: r Be 
vent all miſtakes, I would obſerve, that be- 
fides what God hath done for us in the te- 
ſpects above-mentioned, altogether indepen- 
dent of any agency of ours; be does fill ae 
ſerve to himſelf a power of interpoſing, and 
often doth interpoſe, in human affairs; fo as 
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feet for walking as well deny, that we were 
made and fitted for being ſuſtained, in our 
preſent ſtate, by the fruits of the carth, or 
from the inclemency of the weather; and 
as ſome have pretended to do, is utterly un- 
worthy to be reaſoned with at all. With 
what joy doth the mind reſt in it, that an in- 
finitely wiſe and good Being made the world; 
that it is conſtantly under the care, protec- 
tion, and government, of ſuch a Being ; that 
he has allotted to his creatures the part they 
o are 


and fo defeat the ends of nature and of their 
being? God's great defigns, in his family, 
are to be carried on by means of ſecond cau- 
ſes; eſpecially by the inſtrumentality of mo- 
ral agents, in whom he hath planted inſtincts 
and affetions, to prepare and qualify them 
for that ſervice; particularly that benevo- 
4p. 2 ag ata in 


that, in the affairs of morality and religion, 
of 


men labour under an abſolute incapacity 
doing any thing, till an irreſiſtible power 
acts upon them; and that, before this, all 
their own endeavours are quite in vain ; thus, 
inſtead of ſetting themſelves t work out their 
not work at all, nor do any thing which is 
pleaſing to God. But I ſhall not waſte time 
in ſhewing the abſurdity of all fuch princi- 
ples: You fee from what hath been faid in 


222 diſcourſe, that ſueh doctrine is 
TX. abſolutely inconfiftent with that economy, 


| Edt —— which God has obſerved 
with refpe& to mankind, in all their affairs: 


we have ſeen plainly that, in all cafes and 
part, independent of us ; fo he has alfo al- 
Jotcd to us a part to be ated by us, with- 
out which our true ends of being are not to 
be gained. But what is principally to be ob- 
ſerved here, is, that it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive our Maker ſhould demand any ſervice 
or obedience from us, which we are abſo- 
lutely incapable, with all the advantages af- 
forded us, to perform. And hard will be 
üer if men ſhall be condemned, 
to, end incapable of doing: ſhall not the Fudge 
C e719 > roger? 

La, Jet us attend with well diſpoſed 
minds, to the admonition and exhortation of 
the wiſe „in the text bat thine 
and findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor counſel, nor 
Knowledge in the grave, whither thou goeff. | 
| What thine hand findeth to do; namely, 
what-is in thy power, what thou haſt an op- | 


portunity of doing, do it with thy might, 
with vigour and intention of ſpirit, with a 


2e. 4 
proper zeal and concern for (the Sag: 
defired end: acting in that manner which IE. 
ew wh heart is indeed engaged . 
and ſuffering no coldneſs, indifference, or in- 
dolence, to enfeeble the vigour of the active 
powers. Then he ſubjoins a moſt powerful 
motive to vigour and diligence, namely, that 
the preſent ſtate and time only, are aſſigned 
to us for theſe labours ; that as ſoon as we de- 
ſcend to the grave, all opportunity of defign- 
ing, or doing any thing, for ourſelves, or for 
others, is intirely cut off---There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdam in the 
grave whither thou goeſt. To the grave we 
are all tending ; 3 it will be our dwel- 
ling ; but how focn it may be fo, we know 
not. Let us work then, while it is called 
to day, as tbe night quickly cometh, wherem 
no man can wor; and endeavour, by diligent 
application, to lay up for ourſelves a good 
treaſure ' againſt the time to come, that we 
may lay hold on eternal life. Let us labour 
in the difcipline and government of ourſelves, 
and in doing good to others, as we have op- 
pPortunity; without wearying, while our 
heads are capable of defigning, or our hands 
| of executing, what may be of real ſervice to 
| ourſelves or others. It is, upon the whole, 
in doing good, in the virtuous exertion of our 
active powers, that the true glory of human 
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I. life confiſts : as this alone makes life excel- 
IK. en alone makes it plea- 


lig and - And therefore, ſuch as at- 
- tain to the head, in a courſe of honeſt. 


labour and application, cannot but with much 
joy and fatisfaftion reflect upon paſt life : It 
will indeed to them be a crown of Glory, &c. 
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SERMON X. 


Reaſons why ſo much is leſt to human 
agency, and an exhortation to dili- 


gence in our proper buſineſs. 


— 


EccLes. IX. 10. | 
Whatfoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might, for there is no work, nor device, 


nor knowledge, nor wiſdam, in the grave 
whither thou goeſt. 


N the laſt occaſion I diſcourſed from 
theſe words of the royal preacher ; 
and ſhewed you, that as God, on whom 
we abſolutely depend, who by his ſovereign 
power brought us into being, and framed the 
whole conſtitution we are under; as he, I 
ſay, independently of us, or any agency of 


_ ours, has furniſhed us with manifold bleſ- 


fings and advantages; fo he has alſo allotted 
us a part to act, on which our enjoyment of 
' * deing 


2 2 
deſigned. Accordingly, the principal deſign 
of the former diſcourſe was, particularly, to 
point out the boundaries of the divine ope- 
former ceaſes, and where the latter 8 
This was done with reſpect to the ſuſtenance, 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, with 
reſpect to our acquiſitions in knowledge and 
wiſdom ; and with reſpect to our moralimprove- 
ment, attainments in religion, and the happi- 
neſs which God hath annexed to it. 1 
ſhall not farther repear any thing then faid ; 
but, in the preſent diſcourfe, apply myſelf 
wholly to confider the principal reaſons, ſo far 
as we can find them out, why God has fo con- 
ſtituted things; why he has not done all for 
us; but, on the contrary, has left ſo much 
to our own precarious agency. We fee he 
Bas not done fo; with ſome other orders of 
"life. The fowls of the air, for inſtance, as 


bh: ſow not, nor reap 
6 nor 
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anfwered, that, no deubt, our Maker might 
have ordered things fo, that very little. might 
try; and that we ſhould have had the ſuſte+ 
nance and the happineſs of life enſured to ut. 
in another manner than we now have. NO 
one can fay that food might not have been 
provided for all mankind, with as little labour 
to them, as the [fraclites had about manna, 
in the wilderneſs. 80 likewiſe, with reſpect 
to the acquiſition of knowledge, might not 
the inſpiration of the Almighty have given 
us, at once, what is pow the fruit of hard la- | 
bour and application ? Nay, farther,” may we 

not eaſily conceive a ſtate, in which the mo- 


— i of a crea- 
ſuitableneſs a ere 
ras cen ee and ofthe confi 

under which he is placed, to make 

frame. 1 
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tended and formed for 
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3 him. * 
_ reſpects, made for taſting the 

of is 0 labour therefore labour is. ap- 


He is made to acquire 
puttin FEED 
ther to be, - » Apo ys at 
all? But this only in general; 


the advantages Wwe En- 
R attend to 12 


which imagination repreſents as goad and de- 


— aig Se. 
joy, from our 
and we ſhall, it is hoptd, 


reconciled to both. 
It has been obſerved then, that it was the 


intention of our Maker that very much 


cultics ſuited to ſuch a defign. Nature alfo 
hath taught every man to aſcribe to himſelf 


his actions, good or bad; to his own agency, 
as the adequate immediate cauſe of them. 
We are conſcious to ourſelves of deſigning, 
and of carrying our deſigns into execution. 
When we defign, and do that which is good, 
our own hearts approve us; and when we 
deſign, and do that which is bad, our hearts 
condemn us. Every man is conſcious to him 
ſelf that he is the immediate ſpring of his 
own actions; and that his choice is abſfolute- 
ly independent of any power on earth; that 
it is, and muſt be abſolutely free, not being 
ſaſceptible of any force. In this freedom of 
choice and agency, conſiſts what may be 
called a man's dominion over himſelf, over 
his own actions and powers; in which there 
is a certain excellence and dignity, which 
cannot but be pleafing, and of which the in- 
ferior orders of creatures appear to be inca- 
pable. To be without this choice, properly 
ſpeaking, without rational will, and to be 

Q 4 endowed 


frame and conſtitution; Sax.” 


find "reaſon to be = I 
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Saas. endowed with free choice, abd will, which 
X. 


| Regfins why ſo much 
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is the immediate adequate cauſe of actions; 
very different ſtates ; and every 
one muſt ſee that the latter, is far more ho- 
nourable than the former. Are we not all 
ſenſible that it is to this frame of our nature, 
4 that we owe the ſub- 


ſtantial, the permanent pleaſure and joy, 
which we taſte in the of our 


own conſciences, when we do that which is 


good ; a pleaſure indeed human, and worthy 
of the dignity of the kuman frame ? Surely, 
every one who: has true taſte, in any degree, 
will acknowledge that the joy in doing good, 


and in reflecting upon it, is far ſuperior to 


the tumultuous joys of animal ſenſe, or to 
any thing which external poſſeſſions can yield. 
ik. an ade. che chief joy of the ſuperior 
orders of being; and perhaps it is not too 
bold to affirm; of the ſupreme. Add to this, 
F 
from others, which may be expected, as, and 
generally is, the reward of doing well; for 
we are ſo made, that this cannot but be plea- 
fing to the mind. The Plalmiſt ſpeaketh of 


reproach, as breaking his heart ; and indeed, 
where there is an ingenuous ſenſibility, it 


may well produce ſuch effect. But, as much 


afflictive as infamy and reproach are, on the 


one bens, © plating end Eefradle muſt cho- 
racter 


wee not endowed with 


+ he dm 


racer and eſtimation be, . 
fing, I ſay, where the honour and eſteem from * 


others, is quite correſpondent to, and juſtified . = | 


by, the teſtimony of our own coniciences. 
And where men have done actions, not only 
good, but great, they are crowned with glory 
roy Foy. > oye With what 
luſtre are ſuch characters and actions trank- 
mitted, from age to age? How ſtrong an ap- 
petite is there, in the worthieſt and beit 
minds, for ſuch honour ; and how pleaſing 
muſt the enj of it be ? An enjoyment 
which is in the higheſt reliſh and perfection 
of it, when men do not only attain to glory 
they are accepted in the divine eſtimation, 
from God. 'Theſe are certainly great things? 
But had we not a part allotted us to act. were- 
powers and faculties 
to act it, and with deſign, and freedom of 
choice, to make it our own, there could be no- 
thing of all this; and in ſuch caſe, how poor, 
low, and infignificant a thing, muſt human 
nature be? It is but faying the ſame thing 
in other words, that without fuch a ſphere 
of action, without ſuch a power of agency, 


there could be no ſuch thing, properly ſpeak- 


ing, as virtue; for that, in the very idea of 


d ber d reaſon, whatever kind and bene- 
FX. volettaffeRions we aſcribe to any of the bru- 


them; That is, in our world, the peculiar 
glory of human nature ; there neither is, nor 
can be, any other diſtinction like it. 

_ Bur beſides this general view of things, we 
may deſcend to a more particular confidera- 
tion of | thoſe virtues, which are the orna- 
ments of human life, and which could have 
no place but in a ſtate of action; fuch are, 
in the firſt place, patience of thoſe labours 
which God hath affigned us, and applica- 
tion in them. This we cannot but com- 
mend; while the indolent and inactive, and 
who live in idlenefs and floth, are very juſtly 
condetnned. Indeed, God hath fo ordered 
our ſtate, that the active and diligent ſhall 
bour, and that the indolent and flothful, 
ſhall fuffer much in the want of what theſe 
enjoy. But it is principally to my purpoſe | 
to conſider patience of labour, and applica- 
tion, as an honourable thing, and without 
which no man can attain to a defirable cha- 
racter. Every man is called upon to labour, 
in one thing or another. The diſcipline of 
the heart, and the cultivation of the mind, is 
a buſineſs which is common to all men; in- 
— - 
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of it: But then the fruits of it are indeed 


ic ft to bumen agency, 0. 
fnefs of life ; and went attending —— 
nothing worthy or - honourable is 't* „ 


pected- And, I may add, that perhaps, in 
r 


than any other, eſpecially in the 


glorious ; for the acquiſitions of wiſdom and 
virtue are the nobleſt attainments of human 


life, and may truly be- faid, in the language 
of Solomon, to be the whole of man, that 
without which he is worth nothing ; fo that 
indolence and impatience of application, in 
this reſpect, muſt be ever fatal. But befides 
this, there are many in fuch ſtations and car- 


cumſtances, that the labour of the hands is 


for them ; and there is no ſmall de- 
gree of virtue in a perſon's acting his part ſo, 
that he ſhall, inſtead of wanting from others, 
have to give to him that needeth. This is 
honourable ; and it is a low character, and 
mean indeed, which Solomon juſtly giveth 
us of the flothful, who moveth only ar the 


dor upon its hinges ; yet @ little fleep, 4 little 


fumber, and 4 little folding of the bands'to 
ſleep : no wonder his field and vineyard ſhould 


be in that ſtate which Solomon deſcribeth. 
But if men are, by the indulgent Providence 
of God, placed above all thoſe fervile la- 
bours which to others are neceſſary; nature 


| then calls upon them to labour, in 2 more 


WO — — 
M thiagmnments of knowledge, which may be 
eng the nobleſt decorations of the 
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 tecfive, and their generous labours highly 


mt/ztcodiog to cultivate a juſt and ge- 
bees taſte in human life. God calls upon 
- nah; peculiarly, to improve their weight 
ang authority, 2s well os — 
the-good and happineſs of all around them, 
who-are under the reach of their influence. 
The public alſo, and their country, call upon 
them for help in the time of need, and muſt 
rely upon fuch principally. And as their 
power may be great, their influence very ex- 


uſeful; fo I cannot but think it is this, above 
all things, which recommends a ftation of 
power and wealth to ingenuous and worthy 
mands. No doubt, to live in affluence of the 
goof things of life; to have all that js neceſ- 
faxy for ſupporting the dignity and decency 
of id. is a ſtate very pleaſing in itſelf ; but 
ſurely uſcfulneſs in the world, is that which 
= generous and worthy mind will moſt of all 
attend to. However, as there is no man of 
any Ration, but who is called to labour of 
ſomie fort, and as this is the law of nature in 
dur pteſent ſtate, fo there is more 
beautiful than patience of, and induſtry in it. 
Accordingly, when this temper is under the 
direction of wiſdom, excellent and honour- 


4 ts l aj, Fe. 
ible fruits win always. grow from it ; 
fo miniſters « molt a Eee bs the 
mind, and truly adorns lite. But erg, tho —_— 
I am ſenſible that it is patience of application, 
and labour, which is en 
fidered in treating the ſubject before us z yet 
this temper is ſo near a-kin to pa- 
tience of ſuffering, that I cannot but take no- 
tice of it in 3 The man whole * 
patience is ſeverely exerciſed in ſufferings, 
and who acts a worthy part in them, whether 


he ſuffer under the unavoidable calamities 
which God appointeth in his lot, or volunta- 
tily, for conſcience ſake ; this man doth high 
honour to human nature, and diſcovers an ex- 
cellent and virtuous ſtate of mind. The 
Apoſtle James repreſents it as that in which 
perfection conſiſteth Let patience have its 
perfect work in you, that you may be perfect, and 
mtire, wanting nothing. Patience, conſidered 
eſpecially as a religious, as a Chriſtian vir- 
tue, which, as ſuch, ever points to, and re- 
gards the divine hand, to which an abſolute, 
unreſerved, and affectionate ſubmiſſion is due, 
doth high honour to our Maker, it muſt be 
to him a pleaſing facrifice ; it ſhews true 
greatneſs and ſtrength of mind; it is indeed, 
in our preſent ſtate, moſt worthily rewarded 
with peace and tranquillity of foul ; guard- 

ing the mind from thoſe unhappy perturba- 
tions, which a W and 12 ſpirit 


occaſions, 
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characters, if ſuch there be, of whom it 


may 
be juſtly faid, that they chooſe and delight to 
do evil to others, to aſſlict and diſtreſs them? 


how beautiful does human life appear in a 
perſon of whom it may be faid, that he is a 
blefiing to the world around him; who 
makes it the buſineſs of life to do good; fo 
vating the diſtrefles of the ſufferer, and by 
«ll the affiſtance which he can give his neigh- 
bour, 


* 


— — 


faireſt and moſt defirable in hu- - 
man life. We may clearly fee how pleating 
a ſtate uſefulneſs is to a good mind, by the 
deep regret of the ingenuous and well-dif- 
poſed, who have been greatly ſerviceable to 
mankind, but now, by infirmities, ſickneſs, 
or otherwiſe, are deprived of the ability of 
being ſerviceable any more. How heavy 
does life fit upon them; how great a blank 
doth it appear? Nay, who would not with 
that life and his ability of being ſome way 
uſeful, ſhould end together? However, let it 
ever be remembered, that beneficence is the 
moſt honourable thing in human life; it is 
the nobleſt object of that ambition which is 
planted in the heart of man, and which can 
never be too ſtrong, while doing good is the 
end it purſueth. 
Thirdly, were it not for that ſphere of ac- * 
tion which our Maker hath appointed for us, 
wiſdom could have no place. Now, how 
highly is this eſteemed ? what juſt value is 
| ſet 
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| =—— the imputation of folly and weakneſs ? Great 


_ the high 
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by it; and - 
who can, without moſt ſenſible pain, bear 


knowledge and fagacity, 'under the influence 
of a good heart, and applicd to the purpoſes 
of life, is indeed excellent, and worthy of 
encomiums which 1 
himſelf had a large ſhare, gives us of it--- 
The merchandize of it is better than the mer- 
chandize of ilver, and the gain thereof than fine 
She is more precious than rubies, and all 
the things thou can defire are not to be compar- 
ed unto ber. Length of days is in her right 
hand, and in ber left hand riches and honour ; 
ber ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all ber 
paths are peace ; ſhe is a tree of life to them that 


lay hold upon her, and bleſſed is every one who 


retameth her. And indeed, by his expreſ- 
fions in the ing verſe, he ſuggeſts to 
us, that wiſdom is to be conſidered as a ray 


r light, by which we have 
with our Maker; for, tbe Lord 


en by under ſtand- 


ning bath be eftabliſhed the heavens ; by bis know- 
| ledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds 


drop down dew. To that original wiſdom we 
owe the contrivance and the frame of this 
univerſe, which is fo glorious in our eyes; 
and in which wonders after worders, with- 
out end, preſent themſelves to our view. 

What 
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- What indeed is the io 
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P 
ate. Wonderful is it indeed; what even hun- 
| mak fogncity Hath — 

executed ! To what a length have 
arts and ſciences been brought ? but yet, the 
true ſcience of life is the great thing ; the 
fixing upon worthy ends of ation, and the 
them by proper means. This is 
true wiſdom : this is it which will be dry 
ſucceſsful, and which can never be too much 
honoured: Wiſdom indeed, as Solomon ſpeaks, 
excelleth folly, as much as light excelleth dark 
neſs. But now, were there not a ſphere of ac- 
tion allotted to us, and powers fuitable to it 
conferred upon us, wiſdom could have no place. 

Let it be added, that it is this conſtitution 
of our nature which occaſion to the 
exerciſe of that various diſcipline of our ac- 
tive powers, and of thoſe affeftions which are 
the crigined frakats of action; that diſci- 
pline, I fay, in which there is ſo much worth 


and decency, and by which theſe powers and 
right Rate, that + 
of 


affections are preſerved in a 
is, a ſtate fit to ſerve the valuable 
life. By diſcipline, ſuch ſprings and prin- 
ciples of aQion as are found too ſtrong, are 

Vox. III. | R curhed - 


ſame 


to it, and make themſelves vile and 

— This is very abſurd; for thus, 
the human race ought not to have had a Be- 
ing, becauſe many are bad men ; and, by the 
the angelic orders ought not 
to bare been created ; becauſe ſome, nay 
many of them, have become devils. Still 
farther yet, the univerſe ought not to have 
been formed, though there is ſo much good 
in it, becauſe there is alſo much evil. There 
is, in truth, no end of ſuch reaſoning. Let 
nes 
| R 2 glorious 
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P 1 
X. act our part well, and attain to that ſtate whichr - 
Arn. 8 be 
5 cellent and lovely ; and endeavour to di 
| diem in their proper luſtre. Let us be pa- 
tient of that labour that is appointed for us; 
and fo temper and diſcipline our minds, that 
we may delight in it, conſidering it as our 
high privilege, that we are workers together 
with God. Let us ever be prepared to do all 
the good we can to others, carefully avoiding 
every evil. Let us purſue the paths of wil- 
us ; let us endeavour not only to eonduct 
„ life aright, according to the laws of nature 
* and of our holy religion, but likewiſe to act 
our part in that manner that may add a grace' 
to it ; cultivating all thoſe decencies of life, 
which are indeed of great importance in it. 
Accordingly, we are inſtructed not only to 
follow thoſe things which are true, and juſt, 
and pure; but thoſe alſo which are honour- 
able and lovely ; imitating nature, fo far as 
we can, in the beauties of it; and 
that which is good in the moſt lovely light. 
Upon the whole, we may fee that the ex- 
cellency of human nature, the greateſt beauty 
and glory of it, conſiſteth in right action, 
1 and in thoſe affections which are the ſpringss 


ver be 3 ſervice ? ſurely 
this will not be the caſe. Blefled be God, 
we hope to be delivered from thoſe labours 
which ſerve the purpoſes of our preſent ſtate 
only; labours for what we ſhall cat, and 
what we ſhall drink, and what we ſhall put 
on; cares and labours for our own ſafety, . 
for preventing our falling into evil, and for. 
recovering from it when it hath overtaken 
us; thoſe labours likewiſe of diſcipline, 
which ſuit an imperfect. ſtate, will be no 
more; and the reſt from them, for ever, 
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een 


— — ts ths ſervants of Ged. 3 
X. But then, is it not rational to believe that he, 


ac maſter of the great family, will find em- 


ployment for-us ſuitable to our ſtate, and 
and the aſſections of the 


mind ? We forthe holy angels are repreſents 


adds to it. And muſt we not believe the 
ſame concerning the perfefted faints ? It 
ſeems to be very rational; and to the believ- 
ing mind muſt be joyful, to think how much 
the ſphere of action may be enlarged ; how 
much more perfect the powers may be; how 
liberal the fervice, how im 
mily of God; with what delight performed, 
with what ſuceeſs ! theſe are moſt agreeable 
ſpeculations. To think how ſome perſons of 
worth and integrity, who have laboured thro' 
this life in the loweſt ſtations and ſervices, 
ſhall be exalted ; and have high tations, ho- 
nourable and i t charges, ' allotted to 
them! and how they ſhall, with the higheſt 
reliſh, go on in the exerciſe of their active 
powers, to their own everlaſting improve- 
ment! what mere labours, in this world, 
would not a worthy perſon prefer, to a ſtate 


of | 


portant to the fa- _ 


„ Ve. 


to it, 


more are thoſe ſervices to be preſer 


fer the beſt and moſt important ends ? what 
ſhall be, who can declare ? 


that the bleſſed head of the 


I 6s rough, 


tion; and find for each his proper employ- 
ment. For as our tational and active powers 
are given to us as à pift, never to be recalled ; 
as they ſhall be eternally our own ; fo we have 
all reaſon to believe, that we ſhall have the 
eternal exerciſe of them, in ſuch labours and 


ſervices as ſhall be ſuitable to our tate, and 


do honour to it. 
But that] 
you fv the wht. 


tendency and defign of it 


thoſe labours, and in that ſphere of action. 
which our Maker hath allotted to us; thus 


preparing our minds for taking pleaſure in 
ſuch labours; and accounting them high de- 


light and entertainment. They are indeed 


honourable ; and give occaſion for the exer- 
_ iſe of thoſe virtues, which are the principal 
ornarnents and beauties of human life. Let 
it be added, they are profitable ; I ſpeak not 
now of the fruits of them in this world, 
which is a preſent reward ; but of the great 
reward which awaiteth the ſervants of God, 
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which are f the mot libetal kind; und 6. _ 


whole family ſhall affign to every one his ta- 


is, to recommend induſtry and diligence, in 


X. 


n a 
Shes: His above. Whatever we- do with 


IX. a ſincere heart, — 1 


| * our Supreme Lord, ſhall 


—— —.— 
to be expected upon earth, even for the beſt 
and moſt i ſervices ; but yet, they 
ward ; nor ſhall their be cut off. 
GD DD ens 
application ? See how the poor labourer, who 
work, cerneſtly ſeeks after it, and blefſes the 
hand that will employ him. Is there not 
then far better reaſon, though not taken from 
the preſent neceſſities of a bodily ſtate, for 
our accoupting it high privilege and happi- 
nefs, that the Supreme Lord calleth us to 
ſervices, which he hath promiſed amply to 
reward ? I ſpeak not now of the ſervices of 
religion merely, but of what is done in the 
common affairs of life ; for whatever of this 
kind is done from a ſenſe of duty, and from 
right principles and affections, God will ac- 
cept as ſervice done to himſelf. Let us then 
count the honeſt labours of our ſtation, what- 
ſoever they may be, our privilege and hap- 
pineſs ; and endeavour to bring ourſelves in- 


to ſuch a ſtate that we ſhall delight in them. 


Ajuſt ſenſe of the honour which is put up- 
: 4 
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SH Ih; for what hes become bibatanh, 
becometh caſy : and the tranfition 9 
tural, from the eaſy to the deligh 

us lay afide floth, and become fallowers of 
them who by faith and patience inherit the pro- 
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| SERMON XL. 


The ſentiments we ought to entertain 
of thedivine adminiſtration, and how 
the ſovercignty of God is to be un- 


PsALM. C. 3. 


1 Bu ye, that the Lord be is Gad; it is be that 
: hath made us, and not we ourſetves; we are 
1 | bis people, and the ſheep of bis paſture. 
N a late occafion I did juſt mention to 
you that abſolute ſovereignty of the 
kg np in conſequence of which we 
into exiſtence. We are made 
r 
we had it not in our choice, it was impoſſible 
we ſhould, whether to accept of being, or 
lute will of another ; and we were made crea- 
tures of the human ſpecies. By the fame ab- 
ſolute power, and with the fame fovereignty, 
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| eee eee, 1 
| the other ders of ding were e r 
conſent of theirs could be aſked or given. And N. 

| this, indeed, is ſovereign power, ere 
eth its own obje&, when, and in what man- 4 
ner God pleaſeth, without taking counſel with 
2 
into being, by the ſovercign will of another, 
when it was impoſſible we LY 
conſent to the work, it is to be 
point of equity. ind indeed, — 
that our creation ſhould be a favour to us; -j 
ſiſtible power, ſhould not be miſery, but 4 
pineſs to us. For, to bring a creature by 


to be wrong? And furely, no being whatſo- 
ever, can have a right to do wrong. If there- 
fore, the being who made us is juft and righte- 
aus, much more, if he be perfectly good, we 
have all reaſon to expect that the exiſtence 
which, by his abſolute authority, he confer- 
reth, ſhall be real happineſs to his creatures. 
There have been indeed ſome notions of ſove- 
reignty, which will juſtify any meaſures which 
the Creator could take with his creatures ; 
it has been ſaid, that God might do what he : 
ꝗ— dut an authorĩty to do 9 
what, 


8 ® 


wrong. —— to which 


be a favour to us. More particularly ; if the 
Creator hath in us various ſtrong de- 
fires, which cannot be rooted out of our na- 
tures ; it is juſtly expected, that objects of 
ſuitable to them, ſhould be pro- 
F 
— 72 of car pawer, it is to be 
we ſhould be furniſhed with them; and if he 
has allotted to us a ſphere of action, it is to 
de expected we ſhould be made with active 
powers, ſuitable to it ; and if we are brought 
into being in an helpleſs infancy, it is fit that 
ſome provifion ſhould be made for our being 
taken care of, by thoſe who are capable of 
ſuch care ; and fo in many other inſtances. 
But we cannot have a full view of this ſub- 
ject without conſidering man particularly, as 
2 rational and moral agent, capable of virtue 
NN End ab, 
and likewiſe, as every individual is, a mem- 
ber of, and connected with, the great family 
of God, and intereſted in the common good, 
and well-being of that family. Upon his ſtate 
_ in theſe two reſpects, I fhall diſcourſe a little, 
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and then proceed to malte fte pratitcal ob- Sane.” 
ſervations. N inne — 


tue, and the annexed to it. Tie 
man kind, and all the brutal orders. Now, it 
will be acknowledged by all, in ſpeculation 
at leaſt, that the higheſt kind of happineſs 
which can be conferred on the human kind, 
or perhaps on any order of created being, is 
that which is annexed to virtue and true re- 
ligion. But it is apparent, at the ſame time, 
neſs cannot be taſted. Every one will be con- 
vinced of this by a very little reflection. Can 
any one delight in moral beauty and excel- 
lence, who does not, at the fame time, love 


t in God, who 
does not love God? Can any one have the 
pleaſure which ariſes from an approving con- 
ſcience, who is not ed of his own con 


ſcience ? Can any one know the pleaſure and 
good actions, 


fatisfation that is annexed to 
which ariſes from reflecting on them, whodoes 
not perform good actions? Or, can he enjoy 
the delight that attendeth the exerciſe of 
worthy affections, who yet does not exerciſe 
thoſe affections? We ſee therefore, that with- 
out victue and religion, the higheſt kind of 


bleſſedneſs 


"Find, We to to eee a hr 
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* 2 to be taſted. But then we are to confider farther, 
1 be = voluntary thing. the matter of clear, ad 
| free; choice: It. indeed cannot poſſibly be 
__ otherwiſe. Now, we mult attend carefully to 
the conſequence of. this. If virtue be 4 vo- 
" Tantary thing, and the matter of free choice, 
it is poſſible, nay, it is ſeen to be fat, that 
men may not chooſe it; indeed, may chooſe 
what is the reverſe of it; and thereby not 
only deprive themſclves of all ſhare in the 

nobleft kind of felicity ; but expoſe them- 
_ ſelves to that evil, which is the natural atten- 
dant of j ity z and alfo to that puniſh- 
ment which it is fit the Supreme Being ſhould 
inflit on obſtinate offenders, for the ſupport 
of his own. moral adminiſtration. So then the 
ſum is this, that we are not capable of the 
higheſt kind of happincfs God intended for 
us, and it is not in nature that it 
ſhould be conferred on us, but in the prac- 

_ tice of religion and virtue, of which it is the 
natural fruit. And as this is a thing merely 
voluntary, fo men may decline it, and there- 
dy make themſelves wretched. The caſe is 
not ſo in other inftances. If we are in health, 
and take healthful and wholfome food, it will 
nouriſh us ; here our choice hath no place. If 
we are in a proper ſtate of health, we grow 
from 


eſt happineſs could not be conferred, except 


Theſe may 


this a reaſon why the higheſt kind of happi- 
r 
„7 And ſo in truth 
Dr 
to have been at all made? I fay any kind of 
moral agents, for we know that the objection 
is to be equally laid againſt 


them all ; in as 
6 


much 


conſerred on them, proſpects ſet 
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miſery : And in this the mind muſt reſt. But SANG 
as happineſs is really brought within the reach XI. 
of the individuals, exiſtence muſt be ever 

looked on and conſidered as a favour. Nor 
is there any thing in all this matter telating 
to the higheſt end and happineſs of being, 
but what we fee takes place in all the affairs 
of human life, in which any agency, appli- 
cation, and diligence of ours, is required. If 
men are negligent in this application, or act 
in dire& contradiction to the laws of nature, 
living in idteneſs, in vice and immorality; 
their intereſt muſt ſuffer accordingly ; and 
many evils muſt overtake them. Such may 
accuſe the conſtitution they are under, and 
+ what they call their hard fate; but the im- 
partial will lay the blame upon themſelves; 
and the diligent; and induſtrious, and fober, 
and temperate, will find reaſon to be pleaſed 
and fatisfied with life; to rejoice that their 
Maker has put it into the power of their 
hands, to make their way proſperous. And 
there is really the ſame reaſon to hope that 
honeſt application, and diligence, wilt make 
our ſpiritual ſtate proſperous, as well as our 
temporal; and that if we act our own part 
as we ought to do, the divine bleſſing and 
facceſs will not be wanting to us. But, eſ- 
as Chriſtians, it becometh us to con- 
the tenderneſs our Maker hath expreſs 
Vor, HE. 8 ind 
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u the world, and given him up to the death 


The ſentiments we oug bt to entertain 


pincſs ; who has fent his only begotten fon 


for us all. This will always be uppermoſt in 
the minds of true — and is a de- 
monſtration to them of the goodneſs of our 


(and who will not ſubſcribe to the equity 
this condition ?) frotn the promiſes of divine 
aſſiſtance in the of our duty, 


performance 
and from the moſt pleafing proſpect of a glo- 
rious immortality. We know that our fin- 


cere tho i 
ſhall be crowned with a moſt 
And have we not then, with ſuch encou- 


ragements and proſpects, great reaſon to be 
pleaſed with being, and to look upon our 


ſervices ſhalb be accepted, 
ample reward. 


Creator as dealing not only equitably by us, 


both in the kindeſt and moſt 
ner? Whatever the ſentiments may be of 
per ſons who, loaded with guilt, and obnoxi- 
ous to puniſhment, fo as to be in a kind of 
deſpair, are thus prepared to curſe the day 
in which they were born ; yet ſuch as believe 
and rejoice in the glory of God, will be full 
of the praiſes of their Maker; with great 
earneſtneſs, and a moſt chearful ſpirit, they 


evident that the ſtate of man, conſidered in 
this light, muſt be very different from the 


members ſhould ſuffer for the good of the 
body: I ſay, unavoidable in the t con- 
ſtitution of things. It may be ſuggeſted, 
perhaps, that it is eaſy to imagine a ftate in 
which there ſhould be no ſuffering at all, 
but every individual happy; and that we 
do actually look for ſuch a ftate of things, 
in the world above. True, but then it 
is evident the whole conſtitution of that 
ſtate muſt be different from this, which was 
intended to be a ſtate of diſcipline, wherein 
there ſhould be trials of virtue; and that by 
means of theſe, virtue ſhould be exerciſed, fo 
as to lay a foundation for future happineſs of 

S 3 | 
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Stix. that the whole conſtitution is framed, fo as to 
X. anſwer the various ends and purpoſes of fach 
— . diſcipline : and confidered in this light, we 


cannot but approve it. So that, in the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of things, we fee it neceſ- 
fary that fome members ſhould ſuffer for the 
IX che whale body : It is fo in domeſ- 
tic life. Who is not ſenſible of the painful 
care which lies upon the parent, and of the 
many labours and diftrefles which take their 
riſe from that relation ; from which, as ſome 
of the ſweeteſt pleaſures, ſo ſome of the moſt 
pungent and bitter ſorrows are ſeen to ſpring. 
So when other near relatives are. joined toge- 
ther by the endearing affections ſuitable to that 
relation, we fee that y makes the fuf- 
fering of one the ſuffering of all. We fee again, 
that to ſome hard labour is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of others; that there muſt, in theſe domeſ- 
tie ſocieties, be a variety of ſtations ; and that 
while ſome are in eaſy ſtations, others muſt 
fill thoſe which are diflicult and hborious. 
Thus, in bodies politic, how often are ſome 
of the members expoſed to great danger, nay 
to certain ſuffering, for the ſervice of the 
public? If men will enjoy the conveniencies 
and comforts of life, which commerce yield 
eth, there muſt be thoſe who will riſque all 
the hazards of a life ſpent upon the mighty 
waters, obnoxions to the frequent raging of 
the ocean. If a community will defend their 
5 rights 
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rights from an invading enemy, there muſt sunt. 


be who will encounter the dangers of the 
field ; nay, who will upon ſome occafions 
meet certain death : and fo in many other 
inftances. Now, in many Caſes, our rela- 
tions, connections, and mutual 
are ſuch as render the hazarding uud bearing 
of pain and evil, neceffary, when the ſervice 
of the public is carried dn by it: neceſſary, I 
fay, to the individual ; becauſe his pri 

intereſt is ſo connected with that of the pub- 
lic, that for his own fake he would often bear 
them, had public affections no power over, 
nor place in him. But we are all ſenſible, 
that as the author of nature hath originally 
fixed thoſe connections and dependencies, 
by which as focial creatures, we are joined 
together ; fo he has planted in the heart ſuit- 
able affections ; ſuch as ſympathy, regard to 
a public, and love to a country. He has 


XI. 


— 


made it a law of our nature, that we ſhould 


poſtpone our private to the public intereſt ; 
and that we ſhould bear pain and evil, and 
expoſe ourſelves to the greateſt dangers, for 
the good of others. Accordingly, we fee 
ſome of the nobleſt and moſt heroic actions, 
which the annals of mankind t us with- 
al, have been owing to this principle ; and 
theſe actions where men have voluntarily 
given up their all, and life itſelf, in the ſer- 
8 3 vice 


#62 The ſentiments we ought to entertain 
_ "Sam. vice of their country, we not only approve, 
XI. but we admire and celebrate. It is plain, 
chen, it was the intention of the Author of 
nature, that fome ſhould ſuffer for the good 
of others. And it is but ſetting the fame 
thing in another light, to obſerve, that for 
the ſupport and defence of the cauſe of truth 
and virtue, the law of our nature obliges us 


ter then ſeems to labour under great difficul- 
ties. It is natural to the ſufferer to ſuggeſt, 
what is the public good to me, an individual, 
who have a peculiar intereſt of my own to 
take care of? is not that law and conſtituĩton 

| an 
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ferer for the good of others ? 


if the ſtate of things were neceflarily ſuch, 
that there was no poſſibility of obviating the 
difficulty, and the great good and happineſs 
which the Creator intended to communicate, 
could not be communicated, without the ſa- 
crifice of ſome individuals ; yet his commu- 
nicating that great happineſs at ſuch ex- 
pence, could not, one would think, be cen- 
ſured ; eſpecially if there was not only a real, 
but a great ſuperiority of the good to the evil. 
This, I think, will not be denied. But if it 
was poſſible for the Creator to communicate 
the good he intended, without making any 
finally and irreparably loſers; or, if it is poſ- 
fible to com the loſs of ſuch individual 
ſufferers, then it is what may be aſſuredly ex- 
pected from the equity and goodneſs of the 
Creator : And here is the reſt to our minds 
in this great point. We have reaſon to ex- 
pect that the virtuous ſufferer who bears the 
loſs of all things, perhaps of life itſelf, ſhall 
be abundantly recompenſed ; unleſs it be ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for the Creator to do it: 
ſuch an impoſſibility, however, is a thing 
which will always appear to us utterly incon- 
ceivable. So that this reaſoning, like many 

pther things relating to the preſent conſtity- 
| 84 L 


an band one, which makes me « final fe- Sens. 
To all this it may be anſwered, iht J 
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XI. our thoughts, and expectations, to another 
B a ſtate in which the Creator's 


neſs 


„ 25/6 age 6 envtercals 
 *Bnze>e. tion, does naturally and unavoidably point 


adminiſtration will be compleated. So then 
the fom of what hath been faid on the pre- 


| ſent argument is this, that as we are brought 
into being by the abſolute and fovercign au- 


thority of our Maker, and could not have it 
in our choice whether we would accept of 
being, or not; we therefore unavoidably ex- 

pect from our Maker's goodneſs and equity, 
that exiſtence ſhall not be puniſhment and 

miſery, but real advantage and happineſs to 

us, and what, if we could have had a choice, 
we would have choſen and defired. But; at 
the ſame time, we fee it was impoſſible that 
the higheſt happineſs which God could com- 
municate, ſhould be communicated, unleſs 
we had been made voluntary moral agents ; 
fit to be the voluntary ſubjects of God's king- 
dom, and capable of the practice of virtue. 


Still, however, in this ſtate, we might, by 


departing from the rules and laws of life, be 
cut off from the happineſs intended for us, 


and be laid open to much miſery. This, 


when it comes to be the fact, is not im- 
putable to our Maker, but only to ourſelves : 


and ſuch is the language of reaſon, and of 


Scripture, throughout. At the fame time, 


SW 
3 4 
in the Goſpel revelation ʒ -and-hath .{2E, 

made ſuch proviſion for our ſupport andcomwtewwees | 
fort in the way to that life which he-hath ſet J 
before us, that we have good reaſon to look 1 
on our creation as matter of favour and blei- 
| fing tous. And as we are hable to much 
evil, arifing from our relations, connexions, 
and dependencies, in the preſent ſtate of - 
things, which no care of the individual aan 
prevent, but to which, in truth, his integrity E 
and loyalty to his Maker lays him open; fo 
we may be aſſured that ſuch ſufferings and 
loſſes ſhall be abundantly compenſated, - if 
there is not an impoſſibility for the Creator 
and Supreme Ruler himſelf to 
them; but ſuch an impoſſibility we cannot 
at all conceive. The conclufion then is, 
that we actually have whatever might be 
reaſonably expected from a good Being, who 
by his abſolute and ſovereign authority, with- 
out any conſent of ours, brought us into 
That we may come to ſome things: of a 
practical nature; the great defign of this 
diſcourſe is, to recommend honourable ſenti- 
ments of the divine adminiftration ; as the 
adminiftration of a Being, not only perfectiy 
wile, but juſt, and and gracious z 
who hath a deſire to the works of his hands, 


and 


* 


oe God? how can we with cheerfulneſs 
and delight ſerve him? how can we, with 
\"meekneſs and paticnce, ſubmit to his afflia- 
ing hand ? how can we put our truſt and 
confidence in him? As a firm perſuaſion 
that all God's ways are goodneſs and truth, 
mercy and faithfulneſs, miniſters conſtant 
invigorates all the active powers, making it 
delight to do our duty; fo, gloomy ſentiments 
unhappily all the active powers, and make 
every thing go on heavily. The truth 
is, they ſhut up, in a great meaſure, all 


wrong 
ments, in the days of darkneſs, to force them- 
ſelves into, and take of the mind! 


heart, at leaſt, if not of the lips, to be chang- 
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and to 
evil cometh, how apt 


may diſcern the 


to curſe the day in which he was born; 
which was the fame thing as pronouncing 
exiſtence a curſe to him. We find the Pial- 
miſt much in the ſame temper ; verily I have 
purified my heart in vain, and, to no clfeft, 
waſhed my hands in innocency ; for all the day 
lang have I been plagued, 
morning: while the ungodly proſper i 

world : fo Jeremiah curſed bis day, and Jonah 
is repreſented as ſaying to his Maker that he 
did well to be angry, even unto death. So 
feeble upon ſome occaſions is principle, how 


ever evidently juſt, when ſet againſt the feel- 
ings 


. . . 
Bs, wp 
& HI. - frmitics muſt be very diſpleaſing to our Ma- 
j they greatly detract from his glory, and 


of animal nature. But ſurely theſe in- 


- maſt be oſfenſive in his eye. Above all, to 


what unhappy lengths may this be carried, 


and has in fat been carried, in "bad men, 
when fallen intirely into a kind of deſpair, 
and that ſorrow of this world which worketh 
death? what a miſerable ſtate muſt they be 


with his adminiſtration, and hoping for no- 
thing under it? ſtill therefore more and more 
alienated from their Maker, in their hearts; fo 
_ continually increafing their guilt, increaſing 
at the fame time their wretchedneſs. Let 
us then avoid and ſuppreſs all 
thoughts that are to the diſadvantage of God's 
government, never liſtening to imagination, 
or to what the preſent feelings of animal na- 
ture ſuggeſt, when it is againſt principle. 
Let us be always, if poſſible, in a temper to 
rejoice in God, and be glad in the God of our 
falvation. This temper of mind does honour 
to our Maker; and while it is fafe, it is alſo 
the moſt pleafing to ourſelves, and a conſtant 
relief to the mind; holding this faſt as a 
principle never to be controverted, and which 
will bear no diſpute, that God never has 
done, never will do any 


in, when at enmity with God, diſpleaſed 


thing, but what the 


we can have no reaſon to fear, 0 
cerneth us will not be ordered in the beſt | 
manner; for inthe hands of our Maker nb. 
thing can miſcarry. 

In the ſecond place, we may learn from 
whit hath been faid, ro forms ju Wu off 


the ſovereignty of God. His is in- 
deed abfolute, and how great is his power 


1 
He bringeth the ſubjects of his dominion and 


ſovereignty out of nothing ; all orders of be- 
ing are equally the creatures of his power x 
and he doth not give an account of any of bis 
matters. But, as hath been already faid, no 
power can give any being a right $6 Wie 
is manifeſtly wrong ; for a right to do wrong 
is a plain contradiction in terms. While we 
extol the ſovereign dominion of our Maker, 
let us take care that we do not apply it, as a 
defence for him, in ſome caſes where things 
are ſuppoſed to be done which are utterly un- 
of him. How often have men in 
ſupport of their vain hypotheſes and ſyſtems, 


| aſcribed that to God, which no one would 
think a good man capable of: take one in- 


ſtance among many ; the calling men to ac- 
count, and puniſhing them, for the actions of 
others, in which they had no hand, of which 
they had no knowledge; and all this in direR 

con- 


4 


| 1 


expreſs 
err. 
no one ſhould an- 
ſwer but for himſelf. Let us be affured that 
the ſovereign of God always has 
been, and ever will be, under the direction of 
the. moſt perfet wiſdom and equity. And 
he has condeſcended to appeal for this to the 
and conſciences of men; to the 
ſtandard which he bath planted in every man. 
We. are therefore aſſured that whatever we 
ſre to be evidently wrong, can never be the 
work of God ; and is by no means to be aſ- 
cribed to him z fall not the Fudge of all the 
earth do right? Let us never contend un- 
rghteonly for n 
what is wrong, upon a 
hath done it ; and that therefore, * 
may appear to the human mind, it muſt be 
juſtified. For here the true reaſoning is this, 
nat, that a wrong thing is to be juſtified, be- 
cauſe it is ſuppoſed our Maker hath done it; 
| but, if a thing is evidently wrong, this is a 
full demonſtration that God hath not done it : 
great modeſty indeed there ought to be, in 
Or thoſe counſels that are 


paſt finding out. But I am now ſpeaking on- 
ly of caſes that are clear and evident to the 


mind; ne wp pn ay es jorge, but in- 
deed cannot avoid judging. In truth, * 


163 &c. 9: $ 
— the como XT. 
both with reſpect to the revelation of the . 
vine will, and the rules and meaſures of the 
divine government. God has planted in our 
minds a ſtandard of truth, by which we are 
to judge of all things that are brought before 
the mind; where a thing appears to the mind 
evidently falſe, it is impoſſible not to pro- 
nounce it ſo; and when a propoſition appears 
with irrefiſtible evidence to be true, it is im- 
poffible for us not to embrace it. To believe 
abſolute contradiftions is a thing altogether 
impoſſible. Juſt fo, there are ſome things fo 
evidently wrong, that it is impoſſible we 
ſhould not pronounce them fo; as. there are, 
on the other hand, things as evidently and ab- 
folutely right. To conclude, every man hath 
a ſtandard within him, by which he is to 
judge of right and wrong; as well as a ſtan- 
112 he is to judge of truth and 


falſehood. 


SERMON 


SER MON XI. 


The ſovereignty of God in the govern- 
ment of the world; 2 
flections. 

— — nous 5 — 
Jonx XIV. 11. 

Believe me obs 1 in the Packer, and tht 


Father in me ; or elſe believe me for the very 
works ſake. 


N the laſt occaſion, I treated concerns 
ing the ſovereignty with which God 
_ created the univerſe, and every order 
of beings in it. It was ſhewed you that this 


the creatures into being, without any know- 
ledge or conſent of theirs ; which before they 
had a being, was impoflible. It was ſhewed 
what the ex ions of creatures ſo 


into being, might be ; and I recom- 
mended 


is abſolute; that God brought 


— the Stetten n — Sew 
4 moſt honourable ſentiments of that fovertign XI. 
Sz — 


— —— did 
this as it pleaſed him: But he has power to 
_—_— eſtabliſhed courſe when ne 


miraculous 

ten exerted Nd cnnes thing. TAG 
treat a line in the preſent diſcourſe ;- and 
then make fome reflections upon the ccafing 
of miracles univerſally, with a mew 
to the judgment we ought to form, and the 
ſentiments we ought to entertain, concerning 
r 
eſtabiſhed in the world. . 
_ Furſt, as to the exertion 1 | 
power, in the many inflances which are re 
corded in the Old and New Teſtament hif- 
tary; the ſimpleſt definition of a miracle, 
though perhaps it does not comprehend every 
inſtance, is, that it is a work quite out of the 
common courſe of nature, and altogether 
Vor. II. T above 


py 


* = 
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n 
of man'to effect. not if in. 
. e 
. to the 
jmmectate power of God? it is- anſwered; 
there is no fubſtzntial reaſon ot proof that 

.s — — be-afrribed to him : For there 
— . 
tures tell us, there arc many ſuch, who can 
do things quite above all human power. And 
3 ni maracles to the 
| cones. iifiintion between true and falſe 
miracles, or thoſe done-at the command of 


God, and thoſe wrought by invifible agents 


N 
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3 
' that Moſes himſelf did. It is alfo 
fuppoſed in the law of Moſes, that bad men 
might give figns, and do wonders, to entice = 


Deuteron. xiii. 1. If there ariſe qmong you @ 


prophet, ar @ dreamer of dreams, and giveth 
thee a fign or a wander, and the fign or 


doth 
power to bis ſervants, and for great and im- 
portant purpoſes to them ; it is to be expeRt- 
ed; I ſay, that he ſhould enable them to di- 
tinguiſh between the works of his miraculous 
power, and thoſe of any demon or magician 
whatſoever ; ſo as that the fincere inquirer 
hall not be led aſtray. TI fay, the fincere in- 
quirer, becauſe God hath required of us the 
honeſt uſe and ication of our ow powers 
in ſuch matters; and it is fit he ſhould; it is 
plain from the words of Moſes now read to 
you, that he ſuppoſed God might permit 
falſe miracles to be' worked, on purpoſe to 
prove the fincerity of his people. As to the 
means of diſtinguiſhing between true and 
falſe miracles, or which is the fame thing, 
between thoſe which are worked by God's 
immediate power, or commiſſioned by 


FY — 


by 


2 
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8 MY WITTY 3 
e to the proſeſſed end and defign of 
: If that de not good and worthy, and 
——— 

F | ſuch a manner, but plainly the we 
may then be ſure the work is none of his. So 
e perſon, as in the inſtance-which Moſes 
mentions, were to do moſt wondrous things, 
with a defign 
df the true God, to that of idols; fincere pet 
ſons who are acquainted with the principles 
of natural religion, could be at no loſs to pro- 
nounce that theſe rer 
thi "were not '«t all commilboncs by him, 
and accotdingly to reject them as lying won- 
ders. And thus in all inftances, where the 
1 anſwered, is bad ; the miracles, 
great they may be, are to be reject- 
ed. Bur if the end propoſed is good and 
worthy, and fit to be encourtged in that man- 
rr 

1 mind to think f: of them. a 
if there ſhall be, as it was in the caſe of 
Maoſes and the Egyptians, an evident coaflict 
and conteſt, and contrary purpoſes are pro- 
ſeſſed to be ſerved by miraculous power, it is 
to be as ĩt really came to paſs in 
tHis cafe, that the true God ſh- ul i manifeſt 
Eis power ſo as to ſatisf / all, that it is ſupe- 
& | 2 | cm 


to draw then from the ſervice 


r E 
„F000 
— the chomghts. to wh the mind Xe -- 2 
will naturally enough reſt in, namely, tha —— I 
the” greateſt miracles are likely to be true, | q 
that is, done by the power and authority of 2 
God : For example, ſtopping the ſun in his = 
courſe, raifing a perſon from the dead, which 
is certainly equivalent to the giving of life at 
it in den cake, the mind fees ks 
| of the exertion of a divine power; 
— tne fay, ſees manifeſt traces of 
it; for ſuppoſe the power of Gud were in- 
deed at work, greater things than theſe are 
not conceivable to be done by it. Now, 
when men ſee ſuch exertions of power 


4 
#1 
& „ 


» and 
at the fame time, cvidently diſcern that the 
end and purpoſe to de ferved by them, is 
worthy of the infinite goodneſs of God, and 
of importance enough to juſtify ſuch an ex- 
traordĩnary interpoſition, the mind cannot 
but reit in a that this is the fin- 
2238 eſpecially when ſuch miracles 


truſt in, and ſubemit tb. And on fu 

2 — — 
is the preſent it does not ſeem 

ped to have. clearer evidence that 
T 3 a 


need | 
© Sale. abs ace; his works. Surely miracles ate a 
E 2X. moſtinatural atteſtation of a commiſſion from 
Em; end this is what they — — 
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as 


N of nature, in the moſt open manner, 
great multitudes ; wrought to ſerve 


«cole? by 
n . 
anf sah not at all. And if 
FAD that the material world is the 
3 by a power omnipo- 
tent, the d cave of all activity, and of 
all motion in matter; we can chen have no 
ſort of difficulty about the of mira- 
cles. Jadeed, if men will affert that without 
by chance, or by neceflity, both inexplicable 
things, fell into the forms in which we now 
| fre it. and into the regular motjons and viciſ- | 
fitudes which we obſerve in nature; if men, 
I fay, will aſert and believe this, miracles are 
to ſuch incredible ; and there can 
be no foundation for any debate about them: 
But if ſuch an origigal ace power, to which 
the' whole material world is is abſolutely ſub- 
Jetted, and which not only ſuperintends, but 
cauſes all the motions in it, is once acknow- 
ledged, and that worthy and important ends 
may be anfwereT by by the miraculous interpo- | 
ike of bet power. then it is utterly un- 
| reaſorable to foy that » miracles an incre- 
able thing. 
As for the cads which ive been aufer 
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tion to the reality of an omnipotent invidghle 
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the 


TREE: 
2 
governed by him. But I did not defign- to 
have inſiſted fo much on this ſubjett ; the 
main intention of this diſcourſe being to di- 
rect our thoughts to the abfolute | 
of of , God, in governing the 
world ; and ty make forme obſervations on the 
ceaſing of miracles univerſally. 
The miraculous works of God do indeed 
very ſhew his abſolute power over 
nature. To bare been witneſſes ts the fon 
apparently ſtopping in his courſe, to the fea 3 
dividing, and the waters of it ſtanding, on 43 
the right and left hand, as an heap, white he 
ſervants of God marched on dry ground a | 4 
| uſual courſe of nature, commanded away by 
a word; to ſee the blind receive fight, to ſee 
the dead raiſed ; to ſec all parts of nature 
_ equally ſubjected to the power of God'; and 
all kinds of miraculous works done with the 


_ fame facility; maſt, to the ſpeRtators, — 


W Here can be no control ; no crea- 
; tue, o 0 . 


3 ee to the ſervants of God, thät it ſhall 
debe with them, & it prepares them to : 
_ tation, to thoſe great works of the power of 

Kill to be eſſected, when an end thall. be put 

to the” preſent ſtate and ſcene ; when a new 
heaven and new earth ſhall be made; eſpe- 
cual when, at the reſurrection of the juſt, 
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ere power We art Gay 
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be 


times, in. which perſons were eye- 4 
to the ipterpolitions of divine power ; and in 


ft WT | i 
Fe | =. | | 
world, i, if were M ererten in 
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_ the one as well as the other perhaps 
# r | the” | X 
oF ike pale wk they ave 

= again e i of 
4 » ſome f promiſe to be ſerviceable 
A Moves . difor- 4 
2 , which hutr the powers of the mind, 

mitted 


| how n were'ie for! Bis to do this? Suck 

I fay, canndt be called un- 
tural ; nor indeed is it hen we ſer 
things come to paſs which* we ' think are 
not to will that they weile ther- 
wile ; and that God would i 
the courſe of them: but to all theſe reveries 
of imagination, it is enough: 
_ if it were indeed better that God ſhould, from 
time to time, interpoſe'by his riittlicidious 


would do it. And that he does it not, ſhould 
bedemionftration to us, that it is better things 
thould go on in the uſual courſe, than that 
there ſhould be frequent miraculous 
fitions---better we muſt account it, on the 
whole. Indeed, the v 


greateſt miracles, is a full illuftratioa of this, 
If we ſuppoſe him at all to be a good being. 


For if he be a good being, and it is perfectiy 
| WM: for him - to work 1 as wer 


——— - 
We er. 


power, \ than permit things t go em in the- 
uſual and eſtabliſhed courſe, no doubt he 


very facility, the mo 
perfect facility, with which God colts the | 


4 D „ | 
| tera it ied 20d. 0 do. it. + Here wo 
E man in. bow. went rofl. F Fore 
= - vous bot, — whole, be better 

3 the minaculous, interpoltions, which 4 
imagine fo ſerviceable in correcting what is 
_ ne; or clic; that God bath not goodnets to 
_engige him to ad the beſt part, and to inter- 
poi in this manner, though we are ſure he 
could with. the utmoſt facility do it. Will 
atiy.. wiſe man ſtand by this [laſt aſſertion? 
no ſurely; and if got, we ouſt return to the 


* 


tate of things better; and that it is more fit 
they ſhould go on in their uſnal courſe. This 


| any 
3 aſſert, that Swe knew all — of him 
= who is perfect in wiſdom, with all the good- 
= _ of Providence; and ſhould not, had we ami- 
3B  raculous power in-our hands, exert it in op- 
I poſition to the eſtabliſhed courſe of things. 
_— Befides, it ought to be carefully attended to. 
3 _ miraculous 22 — when moſt 
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1 And therefore 

the inſtances 


of 
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© Luke iv. | 
2 Ekas, when the 
2227 the days of 
were ins 1625 is — 


unto 

Elias ſent, ſave 4 
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= f were not 
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— — the whole will nat! 
16 alterithat courle, þy any miraculous inter: 3 
_ perfet caſe; for-if be did but ſpeak, it 
would be done ; and if he gave the com- 
mand, it would ſtand faſt. The | 
then, is, that the eſtabliſhed courſe is, upon 
the whole,: juſt what it ought to be ; that 
misfortune, fickneſs, pain, the infirmities of 
age, and death, come juſt as they ought to 
come; and that we ought to be pleaſed and 
ſatisfied with all this. No one will imagine 
the ſenſe of this is, ES rao 
the means which God hath put 
power, of avoiding or — — 
from evil, and procuring to ourſelves good ; this 
is the law of our nature; this is our duty; and 
fuppoſes and comprehends ; but the meaning 
is, that as we are not to expect any extraor- 
dinary at miraculous interpoſition in our fa- - 
your; fo, when the common uſe of means 
doth not anſwer the end, we are to be pleaſ- 
ed and ſatisfied, and to reſt in full perſuaſion, 
that it is beſt things ſhould go on in the 
courſe they actually hold ; and that as mi- 
raculous i tions. are not ſeen, nor to 
de expected, ſo neither are they, in truth, to 


—-- 
— ag ageakng was > 


much with aur on hearts : That we may 
de ſully and aſſured, that the Pro- 
vidence of God governeth all things in the 
wiſeſt, and the very beſt manner; and that 
no account of his matters to any, yet will ne- 
ver do any thing but what, on the whole, is 
ſect goodneſs. If we let this perſuaſion go, 
we ſhall have no center of reſt for our minds. 
Whereas, while we retain a firm perſuaſion of 
this, the univerſe will appear to us a ſcene as 
pleafing as it is great ; and every thing-im it 
wilt file upon us. 
__- Yan, frequently very vain, are our wiſhes 
and defires, of what might be done. For 
the fame reaſon we would with for a miracu- 
lous interpoſition, in ſome caſes, thouſands, 
and ten thouſands, would wiſh for them in 
other caſes. Wiſhes and defires there may 
be without number; and ſome of them di- 


rectly contrary to one another, fo that they 
could not poſſibly be gratified. But the ima- 


gination, and defires which grow out of it, 


make a vain ſcene indeed! The gratification 
of them, were it poſſible, would introduce 
— Ge wildeſt colbfuies. Happy! 

—_ how 


Neu con we labour: this great-piſine-togh—— 


22 and op pgs is under his 


direftivn * In him let us truſt; and not in our 
defires is many inſtances; but I! 
tn CS wie. tie ATE 

ſome of them, are things abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble, by any power whatſoever; fuch ac that 
paſt time might be brought back, or the paſt 

actions of life undone. And it is well if we 
know nothing of it in our own expericnce, 
not only that ſuch vain wiſhes turn up in the 
themſelves, becauſe they cannot attain t6 
what is abſolutely impoſſible. What can be 
vanity if this is not? Happy is the perſon 
who conſtantly attends to the inviſible hand 
of God ; who reſts in a firm perſuaſion that 
the plan which he hath formed, and which 
he is ing into execution, is upon the 
whole perfectly worthy of him; whoſe de- 
fires are fo reſtrained, and whoſe imagina- 
tion is fo corrected, that with a moſt af- 
— rr 
his adminiſtration, as in all things right. To 
conclude this head, fit it is for us to fay as 
the Apoſtle Paul, f God be true, and every 
man @ kar; let God's wiſdom and goodneis 


in 8 hiv eke be acknowledged "aho' with eg 2 
reſpect to preſent appearances, theſe works . 
may ſeem — . at 
en ene. | 
' Laftly, If we fins eee at = hdd r 
the tdminifiration of Providence, in our pre- 
ſent ſtate; if in our own inquiries and req 
and perplexed ; if we at preſent labour under 
| no evaſion ; ſtill let all theſe things be conſi- 
| dered by us as ftrong arguments for increa- 
of our Maker's favour; and then, in all 
events, we know it ſhall be well with us. 
"There are no within the whole 
compaſs of morality, of the truth of which 
r 
; friend to the righteous ; and 
GEEK bo whos be is « find mah bo 


Happy. Of theſe principles, while we be- 
leve the being, and perfections, and govern- 
ment of God, we can never queſtion the 
truth. The ſure way then of taking care of 
ourſelves, and our own intereſts, 
is to purſue that courſe of life which ſhall ef- 
fectually, and which alone can recommend 
us to divine favour. If we are the objects of 

U 3 _ God's 
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Senn, God's favoar, it will aſſuredly be well 
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Marr. VI. 13. 


For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and © 
the glory, for ever, Amen. 


FUHESE words are the concluſion of 
our Lord's prayer; aſcribing to God 
what to him peculiarly belongs. And they 
may be confidered, either as an affectionate 
and devout acknowledgment, that to him 
alone the kingdom, and power, and glory be- 

; or, as containing the reaſon of our 
praying to the Father, and depending upon 
him for all the bleſſings we need; and this 
ſeems plainly to be intended by the particle 
with which this ſentence is connected to the 


a mind which knows, and comprehends all 
things; all the relations of them, one to 
another; all cauſes and effects; all events, 
and all the remoteſt conſequences of them ; 
and which can attend to every individual 
creature throughout the univerſe. Now, as 
ſuch infinitude of perfection is in the ſu- 
preme Being alone, fo he only is capable of 
adminiſtring the government of the univerſe; 
£ | and 
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right to do that which is wrong ; for this 
amounts to a contradiction in terms; nor 


abſolutely falſe, can be truly affirmed. Here 
the nature of things fixeth a limitation, which 
never can be removed. We may, for argu- 
ment's fake, and for the farther illuſtration 
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tee; for it will be eber righteows 
To imagine that Be ſhould ceaſe 
© © rey or to imazzine any pow- 


that power, by which the parts of it, i 
mitely divifible, are held „and the 
* various forms of it Fes. 22" To this 
we owe that wondrous variety we fee in 

| matter; 


* — "4 * 4 
matter ; all choſe minerals and __ 
fo much pleaſe the eye, or are uf fd WK - 
2 Farther, when we 2 


e human art. All the varies Kine bn 
God at "firſt formed ; and be [preſerves and & 
upholds their ſeveral ſpecies from” ſeuſun to 
ſeaſom, fo that none of therlf have ever fail - 
ed. Still, . 2 


fill up a regular ſyſtem ! Over theſe 


1 151 ! ' | . - 
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a l ngs, we are to attend 
authority, as the | — a 
— ruler of this 


us. Our proſperity and adverſity, our health 
and fickneſs, wait his command; and as he 
appoints our entrance into this world, ſo he 
removeth us from it, when he pleaſes. All 
the natural and apparent cauſes of the events 
which befal us, are ſubject to his almighty 
power; all thoſe things which —— 
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„ circumftance in our Rate, but 
4 at i under his notice; in 2 word. 
thing is and muſt be, to his in 
le Bl tho:pomirs'of nacate, Hewkuk 
| hand are all the hearts and counſels of intel- 
ligent "agents, and all their active powers, 
Emited and directed as he pleaſeth; fo that 
pe — 
. te counſel of the Lord that ſhall fland; and 
9 the purpoſe of bis burt, to a 
4 Thus the Parent of the univerſe rules . 
= preme ; and his government admitteth of no 
control: He fpeaketh, and it is done; he 
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providence to its perfection. 
This is a general view of that kingdom 


which is God's; and of that government 
under which it becometh us ever to rejoice. 
Here let us pauſe a little, and contemplate 
that excellence of mind, which is capab 


moſt glorious mind, which at one view com- 
prehends all things in this vaſt univerſe, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt! that mind, which 
| 18 


— — tinge ah 
mal which ſubfiſts upon it, not the leaſt 
| atom of duſt, but what falleth under the no- 

tice and direction of this 
mind; which, at the ſame time, takes in all 


men or angels, ca pea all i excellence, 
Vor. III. 
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| notchold together, or be to us what we call 


-miaritier he ſpeaks of | other: chivgs. ' This XIE 
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to matter But it is well known that in mere 


in greater or leſſer degrees ; fa that they can Ec Y | 
ſcious to fuch a power 
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maciner the cal, fo-phwen . 


ſtrongly expreſfles 
ſpeak, with which all was - accompliſhed.” 
ſake, and it was tone ; he commanded, and 


— © 3 era 
nipotent, ſo he is the origin from which. 
power of every creature in the uni» 


matter there is no ſuch thing as 
power or activity ; it doth not of itſelf act 
but is acted upon by mind. On the come 
trary, we ſer that power and aftivity is co 
municated to various orders of - creatures, 


ſpontaneouſly move, and aft. We are cone 
in - ourſelves ; a 
from what we inwardly: feel concerning this 
power, and concerning the meaſures and: Ii» 
mitations of it, we ſhall be beſt enabled to. 


judge of all e 


and how far it upon the ori- 


is dependent 
„ We know for 
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ture of the eye, the impreſſions which the 
rays of light make upon it, and our ſenſa- | 
tion of light and colours? When we have 
gone as far as mechaniſm can carry us, fill 
ſmell ; but, how matter, by mediation of 
2 | 
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es of nature could have raiſed them to. But JE 
mn nature hack far Himits which men (= 
| ever be able © traaſrend No cultinating 
whatever will raiſe the wiſdogy and fagarity 
| of one perſon equal to that of another.- 'The 
original difference in point of ability will ill 
remain, after all which att can do, | Juſt a; 
care, and temperance, and exerciſe, will im- 
prove the bodily conſtitution, give much 
firmer health, and to the limbs more i- | 
vity than they would otherwiſe have ; while 4 
yet, no care will make the conſtitution 'of 
one man as robuſt, or his limbs as Rrong, as © 2 
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thoſe of another. For all theſe things, wo ; 
us. "= 
Moreover, we well know how frequently | 
the holy Scriptures have taught us to rely upon 


aſſiſtance derived from our Maker; even with 
reſpe to our moral powers, and the perfor- 
mance of our duty; how weak and infullt- 
cient of ourſelves do they repreſent us and 
how much is a conftant on dir 
vine power inculeated upon us Indeed, the 
ſame thing is frequently taken natice of by 
the wiſdom of the antients; who were guid- 
ed anly by the light of reaſon and nature, 
and yet ſpeak of our abſalute conſtant depen- 
dence — 8 
terms; 
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this likewiſe, to the e of 


us? We have been 


taught that there are 
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power, in which alone we have our fub- 
| Gftence. All the functions of the animal 
life depend upon it : It is owing to this that 
our food doth nouriſh us ; that our clothes 
warm us: to this we owe the meaſure. of 
health we enjoy, and the uſe of our ative 
powers: to this is owing every joyous ſenfa- 
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to live as without God in the world; ns, on the ' 
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might, > made manifeſt in his works == 
Creation and Provide. It . now 
. that we conſider what is implied in our aſ- 
cribing glory to God vb. is the glory. =» 
I This word glory, is often uſed in the Holy 
2 re 
to fignify the 
ele-, which is the moſt proper ſenſe 
of it. 80, in * _ God = 
name —— and the glory of God, very 
frequently given them; as in Exodus vi. 
10. And it came to paſs, as Aaron Hate to 
"that they looked towards the wi andbe- - 
bald the glory of the Lord is the 
claud. And chap. xxiv. 16, 17. And. the glory 
of the Lord abode upon mount Sinai, and the 
had covered it fix days, and the bt of the 
ghry of the Lord was like devouring fire upon 
| . the tap of the mount. And fo in the prophe- 
cies of Ezekiel, chap. i- 28. ui. 27- X. 4- 
and in many other places 1 
Testament. Thus again, 
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ann the Gods, who is like thee, f Y 


He manner, we read of God's 
name; and that his work is honour- 
able and glorious ; and of the earth being 
filed the glory of the Lord ; with the 
manifeſtations of his power and perfeftion, | 
in his works. Thus we read that tbe %. 

vens declare the glory of God ; and our Saviour 

ſpeaking of Lazarus, who was fick, thus ex-' 
preſſetb himſelf, John xi. and 4. This felt 


rere 3 and in the goth vere of thatchap- 

ter, ſpeaking unto Martha, Said I zot e 
thee, that if thou wouldeft believe, thou ſhouldeft 
fee the glory of God? And thus, God's glory 
i ſaid to be above the heavens, and we read 


belineſe, fearful in proifes, thing wonders I*'hy * Y 
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d mean and low eſtate. 2 4 
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of the conſiſts not at all with moral pollu- 
tion and tain. This, in Scripture, is very 
often ſpoken of under the notion of darkneſs ; 
and is directly oppoſite to light, in the moral 
ſenſe of that word, that is, purity and g- 
neſs. And in to the degree in 
which fachr darkneſs prevails, the glory of 
the character muſt be obſcured, 6 
ye fade. 

Having now made has drains te 
way of introduction to the ſubjeR, let us c- 
der how juſtly we aſcribe the glory to God. 


| | every thing juſly called glorious in his e 
. tures, is onginally derived. Kt 
Nals Obs alory epcets fue dis 
perſections and works, which ſpea him ia 
6nitcly above all other beings, glorious. 
*h 1 4 H 


yell cccur to our thoughts, who c ute 4 
ing find ont Gad. who can hs | 
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ae Song che preſent, is not 
abſolute eternity utterly loſt ? But. 
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of his hands we” 
the works 
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wee as indeed 
grandeur, and beau- 


* J £ the ſetting 'fun; when 
5 eee the tar of he 1 


ſyſtem of pl inets | 
a ſun to them! What: un- 


| wade for the ſeat, or to ſerve de purpoſes © 


| ſee nature 


— Ggnificant inſet which futters in that lo 


| c 2 


the fp —— 
and which to us appear fo beautiful; they 
are no more than lifeleſs maſſes of matter; . 
of- 


opens to us, and much more „% 
burſting as it were into life, f vas. 
ridus kinds, unſpeakably various, and with 
inhumerable individuals,, under the: ſeveral = 
kinds. The inhabitants of the Jeep, o 
«ftoniſhing their numbers, and their Meret 
The creatures alſo that wing 
air, from the eagle which 1 
ine down to the loweſt and moſt in- 


ment; who can number the kinds and db. _ 
viduals of them? The four-footed* belts © "Y 


likewiſe, and creeping things of the catllh © + Cw 


paced, bo 

bly forniſhed, fo inhabited, how glorious | 
"IT and we know, that it is all, 
d every creature ſubliſting in it, the work 
_ efGodalone. But when we raiſe our thoughts 
= Fs 2 — 
= ' - fon, mean, and lo, and infgnificant ? What 


* creatures —__—_ 2 God's 
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and replenithed, with multitudes of ſuch crea- 
— tures as theſe; to which all the inferior or- 
ders of life miniſter! Yet after all, man is 
þ of the loweft. rank in the moral! 
: and what kinds and orders of. crea- 
, from that loweſt order, till we arrive 
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yet you the loweit of the works of -God ; 
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| neſs have given birth l. What mortal can | 


| conveive, what tongue can —— 
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1 8 of the Father, full of 
4 « wal wid i in 2 Cor. ii. 18. 
* open face, bebolding as in a 
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in which a perſon appears 


chiefly, when it is moſt expenſive to the 
agent himſelf, in point of labour, or ſuffering; 
we unanimouſly call this a glorious action; 


of the pre- 
argument ; unleſs they failed by their 
own Condue. For inſtance, an indivi- 
dual” forms the defign of delivering his en- 
| flaved country from ignominious and pain- 
ful ſervitude ; or elſe, dy application to think- 
ing, and labouring in experiments, endea- 
vours to find out what may be of univerſal 


uſe to — we fay, are glorious 


n So alſo, in actions, 
adi Be page ee re Mie of the 


greateſt importance, and followed with moſt 


material 'and 


good confequences ; an action, 
to have acted on 
the beſt principles, and with the beſt views; 


above all, when the perſon himſelf periſheth 
init; a facrifice devoted to ſerve the public 
good.” Such action diffuſes a luſtre which 
muſt ftrike every attentive mind. In the 
fame way we ſpeak of qualities, of temper, 
and diſpoſition ; ; wherever, in ſhort, any thing 
appears in diſtinguiſhed characters, which is 
emirently great and good. There is a luftre 


in theſe, which greatly pleaſes, and attracts 
dur admiration. And with * to ſuch 


defigns 
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| defigns and actions, and ſuch and Suki: - 
characters, the actor in —— AV. 
immediate object of our attention; — 
Heftrious in our eſtaem, as he is a ſree and | 
voluntary agent; ating from principles, and 
with defign ;-and all this very properly, as 
the action, the quality, the character is his ; 
that eſteem which nature due to 
ſuch merit, he claims as his right ; and very 
reaſovably accounts it injurious to withbold 
it from him. They who are at all 
ed with the hiſtory of the world, muſt know 
that, notwithſtanding the imperfe& ſtate of 
mankind, there have appeared, from age to 
_ age, many perſons, whoſe characters and ac- 
tions have done honour to human nature, and © 


aſt 8 maſt pleabing buſtre upon it——perſdar, 


ſuing great and good defigns ; we have ſeen 
in them the moſt commendable patience of 
evil and ſuffering, we have ſeen all the beau- 
ties of virtue in diſtreſs, in their ſplendor and 
glory. But, eſpecially in the — 
of the church, and of the perſecutions ſuſ- 
11 j — = 
nifold ſuch inſtances ; of which we have a 
—_ moſt 


8 — of Gb 
- Sham. mat mating rereemtion bythe ethr of 
. the epiſtie to the Hebrews, chap: xi. 
| . ——— 
oa fopped the 
math of hons, quenched the vin uf five, . 
caped the ate of the fru ; out of '"waaineſs 
were made firong, waxed vatiant th fight, turn- 
—— Women re- 

detroerance, 


world: for the improvement of life by ue 
ful arts and ſeiences; for men 
- from the paths of error and abſurdity, and for 
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nl, and of mankind, exhibiting many 
ſack inſtances, of perſons who have been or- 
-naments © their ſpecies ; what might we 
aotexpoP, if we had the invifble world laid 
tous ?. did we know the 


af Sac beſt affections? But that great 
while we are in 
| theſe carthly tabernacles, we muſt content 


eurſclves with general ſpeculations concern- | 


ling it; witheut being able to trace out par- 
ticulars. However, to apply what hath been 
it hath been obſerved, that theſe actions and 
cutters of men (the fame alſo may be faid 

of angels) which do honour to the ſpecies, 
and indeed are the glory of it, may, in a very 
proper ſenſe, be ſaid to be their own ions. 


hifvios have. ove arts been carried ; ee 
in ſei- . 


nen! If then we fee the hiſtory of 15. 1 


particular 
the angelic orders, did we Kn] 
their actions ? If human nature, even in its. 
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eſpecially in thoſe ardvous and difficult con- 
wherein the ſervants of God meet 
with the moſt ſevere trials of their virtue and 


In a word, whatever is really honourable | 


ready faid, is only the faint refleQtion of his 
glory upon them, without whom they can 
do nothing. Upon the whole, whether we 
conſider the divine perfections, the works of 
God, or the works of his creatures, which 
are great ard good; ſlill we ſee that the glory 
is to be ultimately aſcribed to him. 
: 5 4g a few words, lay before. 
you what may be ſuggeſted on the laſt head. 
namely, that as this doxology is to be conſi- 
S aiereing of th FU 
2 gloty, to God, as be- 
24 longing 


eſpecially it ſeems to 
it was a prevai]- 
ſtations, to 
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ieh is due to God only, in any other ob- 


—— joe. This 5s giving God's 


the power 3 that he can, that he only can, 


glory to another. 
Let us ever remember that he is the 


the kingdom and 


Lord ; that to him pertains 


do-for us, whatever is neceſſary to deliver us 
from evil, and to make us happy. To him, 
therefore, let our prayers upon every occa- 
fon de put up. And to all, let us add our 
nin teſtimony of the carneſtneſs of our 
dees, and of our humble hopes of accept- 
" ance, Amen! 
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HE whole of the buſineſs of life, as 
ſammed up in a few words; namely, our fi- 
ing on a proper end in life, and then purſu- 


tual means. This is true wiſdom; and it is 
the great deſign of revelation, as well as of 
all other inſtructions, to engage us to, and 
to aſſiſt us in it. The brutal orders are very 
certainly and 


of wer being bythe force of na. Up 


ing it ſteadily by the moſt proper and efffec- 


conducted to the end 


4 
—— —— to deliberate and chooſe ; they 
; XV. do hot lay ſchemes for ſerving their ſeveral 
"TSS parpoles, with counfet and defign ; but, bythe 
4 mere tendencics of nature, arc guided to the 
kningit in their chipughts or aim. "Man, 
who'is of an higher order, is made capable 
of acting in a nobler manner; he is endued 
tr © wilhs power of thinking, of refleting and 
x with himſelf of aiming at certain | 
- * ends of life and ation; of them 
" mnounce fit and. He acts from deli- 
eration and choice, and has a conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of a ſelf power, to which 
as the cauſe of them, I mean the immediate 
canſe, his ations are to be aſcribed. And 
 tho' be has the inſtincts boch of animal and f 
moral life planted in him, and indeed eſſen- 
tral to his frame, inftinds which plainly 
point to, and were intended to ſerve the truc 
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pity that many are ſcen dd , 40 K =. 
was little or in it; induſtrious. per- XV: -- | 
ber 1nd cf 0 «fa, abou the gs =>" 
| „ 4 rin J 
things that are inviſible and eternal. 

But if men have once fixed it 8 
minds, that they ought to ſeek glory; ho- 
nour, and immortality, as the ultimate cad 
of human life ; and that by this grünt aim 
the whole of life is to be determined if their 
| hearts are once ſet on this as the ſubje@' of 
their conſtant attention and care, their prin- 
cipal ſolicitnde ; furely no one that has the 
Scripture in his hands, can be at 'any los 
about the means of attainink it. Here is no- 
thing i and ing; g | 
above the reach of the meaneſt capacity. The = 
word it nigh us, even in our hearts, ani in our = 
mouths, and every man is enabled by the N- 
ble to anſwer that moſt i of all queſ- 
tions, what ſhall I do to be ſaved? This is 
Ifaiah, chap. xxxv. 8. Speaking of the goſpel 
times and of the Chriſtian church, and a high 
ay ſhall be there, and @ way, and it ſhall be 
called the way of holineſs : the unclean ſhall not 
paſs over it, but it ſhall be for thoſe ; the way- 
Faring men, tho fools, ſhall not err therem. 
No lion fhall be there, nor any ravenous” beaſt 
ſhall go up thereon ; it ſhall not be found there, 

| but 
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F- : — and corrupt 
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| Butthen, tofollow che directions chere given 
us, with care and — — is not fo 


fering in the cauſe of truth and virtue, when 
men are called to it; are things that have ſe- 
verity in them, that require a conſtant mind, 
and one practiſed to ſelf-denial. Every man 
knows that fleſh and blood love cafe ; and 
want to be excuſed from labour and ſuffer- 
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" labour, and complying with terpptation in 
many things. The man muſt be conſtantly 


religious ſervice is not at 
fo in the works of piety 


All this ſhews how much it becomes 
und of what high concernmeat in the Chrif- | 
tian life, that we ſhould walk ci 
or as it is in the original, exactly, or accu- 


** 


| ee. and that we 
ſhould, in the whole. tenor of it, adhere to 
them. To recommend this, is the 
defign of the preſent diſcourſe, and I hope 
what is aimed at, will be very clear, from 
8 conſiderations. 

2 directions of ſcripture, 
ſpect to our conduct, are general. 
1 for inſtance, that we 
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4 1 2 certain plan for the condatd of life. 3 2265 © | 

| ſhould pray much and fervently, that we Tali, 

mould rant inne inffont in it, that we ſhould . 
Frey akouys ; but we have no where" any de wor 
- charations how frequently, or what number 
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own hearts, every man knows that it is a du- 
ty, and of very great importance» too; but 
then, how much time is to be employed this 
way, is left, and muſt be left, to every man's =_ 
- own diſcretion. Juſt ſo; with regard to be 
Lord's Supper; it is ſaid, as of? as you'd this, * = 
do it in remembrance of me ; which has by all 
been underſtood to fignify; that we ſhould'do 3 
it often ; but how frequently that action is 9 
to be repeated, is no where particularly e- 
clared. Thus again, men are 16 abound in =_— 
the works of charity ; they are 10 be rich in 
them, that they may loy up a good foundation | 

againſt the time to come, and lay bold on eternal 
e: Yet we find no particular directions, 
what ſum, or ſums, men are to beſtow in 
charitable works; indeed there can be none: 
men's circumſtances are ſo very vitious, with 
| to their fortunes. — Ag 
- derftood by all to be a very great fault to 4 
3 1 Aa a  JSathut 
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3 un duty to be diligent in the proper 
>> ſervices to which he is called but the par- 
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4 _ ſtances how many hours of the day a man 
ſhall apply 


== to buſineſs ; and how many he 
_— ſhall give to diverſion and reft, are no where 
defined. It is then evident, that in all fuch 
tions; or ſuch as will bear ion, to 
every individual. Men's conſtitutions, their 
are fo various, that this cannot be. It may 
de the duty of one man to beſtow ſuch a por- 
©, ditation, and prayer; which yet another 
negleGting plain moral duties; and therefore, 
his beſtowing time fo, would be really a fault 
and ſin in him. Nay, it may be one man's | 
duty to give to the poor, at one time, more 
_ than many individuals ſhall ever at 
any one time, in- their whole lives. The 
directions then given to all men, with tre- 
ſpect to ſuch things, muſt be general. 
Bat what I aim at, and would 


re- 

= commend, is this, that every man 'ſhould 
| % = apply theſe general directions to his own uſe, | 
1 dy fing on certain rules for his own con- 
F dud, that are ſuited to his own ſtation and 
3 A | private circumftances. For example, it can- 


1 3 1 
222 rule be defined, how much _ Y 


labours of life, to be employed in ng on 4 


5 


r as theſe circumſtances 
mall direct. And he ought then to lay it 
down as a rule, ſaving unavoidable interrup- 
tions, that he will lay out a ſuitable propor- 
tion of time, in theſe facred exerciſes : only 
varying the rule, as changing circumſtances 
288 ient and wiſe. 15 
Again, there can be no general rule, how 
much men ſhould give in charity; but yet, 0 
every man ſhould know his own <circum- * 
ftances, ſo as to be able to judge how much — 
it is fit for him to give away, monthly fup- _ 
poſe, or yearly ; and having laid down ſuch * 
rule, he ſhould by that conduct himſelf in 
the general occurrences of liſe; however, 
fome particular and uncommon events may 
demand an So again, no general 
rule can be laid down how much men thould 8 
eat or drink; but, I am fure, every man 
fhould know biadelf . the, as to know at 
what meaſure it is fit for him to ſtop ; and 
to lay this down as a rule to himſelf, from 
which he will not depart. And thus in all 
c 
Aa 3 arg 
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FM wow te applied to every man's 


4 . fate and circumſtances, by ſuch van: 4 
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w as arc ſuitable to them ; and which 


weuld have been given them, if their par- 
ticular tate and circumſtances had ben re- | 


ferred to. 
get pretty carly into a way f 


Moſt men 
life, that is fixed and aſcertained. They have 
tion and buſineſs ; they have, in their pro- 
per ſeaſons, the cuſtomary returns of things, 

and can eaſily fee how they are to ſpend their 
| time, day after day. Now, when men are 

'\ thus placed and ſettled in the world, it can- 

not be a very difficult thing, in moſt caſes, 

| to apply to themſclves the general directions 
_ of ſcripture, and to form particular rules 
4 with. reſpe& to their hours of buſineſs and 
diverfion, with reſpect to their company, 
their meaſures of refreſhment, what they 
can ſpare from themſelves, or their families, 
to-beſtow upon others ; and ſo in all cafes of 
the like nature. 

I do not mean, all this while, that men 
having framed theſe rules, ſhould adhere 
_—_ to them with a ſtoical ſtiffneſs and rigour 
4 ioo as to appear to their friends whimfically 
exact, and ſcrupulous in every punctilio : 
This would be to make a thing wiſe in itſelf, 


they have very good reaſon to apprehend = 


e e — « 2 2 
nevolent heart, will e adjuſt folk W XP. 
rer 
101 But what. 1 mean is only. this, 
as we Trot have a e 
ſelves; as our common meaſures in the con- 
duct of life ; from which we will not with- 
ont very good reaſon depart. And indeed, 
any man who attends to it muſt perceive, 4 
that there will be a wide difference between 1 
2 life thus and one conducted by | 
no ſuch fixed meaſures ; but where every 

thing is left to a j t that is to be ſor m- 
ed, at the preſent moment. Of this how- - 1 
ever, more afterwards. In the mean time 5 
it is certain, that ſuch rules and meaſures as 
men lay down to themſelves, in matters of Y 
this nature, ought to be very deliberately >. A 
folved upon. Things ought to be ſeriouſly, 
and over and over confidered. Too minute 
a ſcrupulofity, or an over-grown zeal, on the- 
one hand, and too great a negh and in- 
dolence, or any s to lieentiouſneſ 
of life, on the other, ſhould be carefully 
guarded againft. Some men are not only 


in their conſciences. This, though indeed 


the ſafer fide to err on, yet may prove very 
inconvenient, and be the cauſe of great, but 


utterly needleſs perplexity to men; and they 
5 * may 


life extremely ſevere; to form reſoluti 
themſelves, that are too hard for them in 
their preſent ſtate, and which can fit eaſy 
only upon Chriſtians of full growth, and of 
confirmed habits in ſtrict religi And in- 
deed, it ſeems to be with an eye to this, that 
Saviour ſpoke the parable of the new 
cloth put upon an old garment, and of the 
new wine-put into old bottles. When the 
| Phariſees reproached his diſciples that they 
did not fabmit to thoſe ſeverities of faſting, 
by which others were diſti - he an- 
ſwers them, that the children of the bride 
| chamber were not to faſt; and be in heavi- 
neſs, while the bridegroom was with them : 
the bridegroom ſhould be taken away from 
a . The time 


= - i 4 1 4 
| was, and ought to have been;-a time of joy # Shih: 7 
F, they were to have days ctiow of m XV. 
when he was taken from them. To this ts Ca 
of new cloth unto an old garment, for that _ 2 
which is put in to fill it up, taketh from" the 
garment, and the rent is made worſe. Neither a 
men put new wine into old bottles; elſe the bettles 
break, and the wine runneth out, and the dar. 
thes periſh; but they put new wine into new 
battles, and both are pr Meaning, in 
ſhort, this ; that men ought ſeriouſly to con- 
fider the end they are aiming at, and the ways 
and means that are fit to ſerve it; that they 
ought, in morality, not only to confider the 
fitneſs of the means to anſwer the end in ge- 
neral, but alſo the ſuitablenefs of them tobe 
particular perſon who is to uſe them, to his 
ſtate and circumſtances : that, as all extremes 
are dangerous, ſo a ſudden tranſition from. 
one extreme to the other, can never fit eaſy 
upon men. And, I think, this may be par- 
ticularly applied to the preſent ſubſeck ; en- 
tering, all at once, into the greateſt ſeveri- 
ties, and what may be called the higheſt emi- 
nencies of religion, when the mind is not by 


pron po ab 
* be a fincere Chriſtian without 


thercfure, in forming theſe rules and reſolu- 


——— a bind. ahem down to 
| their obſervance, by vows and engagements, 
which may prove exceedingly inconvenient, 
and tender the paths of religion, afterwards, 
ſcarcely tolerable. The firſt and extraordi- 
nary- ſeveritics of the monaſtic life, in the 
primitive church. were owing originally to 
this pious zeal; but as it put ſome of them 
WF Bratton has env plainly whimdcel and 
ridiculous, fo it made life, to many of them, 
ally very intolerable; and it is well known 
what pernicious effects it afterwards produc- 

ed in the Chriſtian church. However, theſe 
are not the extremes into which, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, we are in danger of fall- 
ing. Quite the contrary ; we are in danger 
of running into negligence and licentiouſneſs 
_ of life, which is an extreme ſtill more dan- 
gerous. Sothat a man, in forming rules for 
his own private conduct, ought moſt care- 
fully to guard againſt theſe, and all tempta- 
tions to them; and form his meaſures fo, as 
of innocence, and lead him into the perfor- 

mance'of all known duty. Upon the whole, 
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obſerve, that pethaps it may, be alledged by 
ſome, that there is no ſuch thing necellarys 
cannot every man judge as things turn aut BD | 


' which is right? and a 
underſtanding in matters of - | 


tain and fixed method, will | 
them ; and this will cafily appear from the 
I would offer to recommend 
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MT things. Arc we not all, at leaft many of 


us, 


eee ut diferent 


" Ges,” do appear in = very different light to 
us? Is there not too much of the uncertain 
if capricious in our imaginations ? Are not 
our fears and hopes, our delights and aver- 
frons, nay, our ſenſe even with reſpect to the 
moral quality of ſome actions, apt to vary? 
Do we not find that things appear very diffe 
rent when the mind is „and over- 
whelmed with melancholy, from what they 
ben it is cafy and joyful ? Will a man 
ave the fame ſenſe of every thing, when in 
the cool morning he meditates in his cloſet, 
as he has when his fpirits are raiſed with 
11 f to the pre- 
; dv not we find that even with 
3 to che duties we are called to per- 
form, and the appearances of and approaches 
to evil, there is a variety in our i tions 
concerning things, and in our ſenſe of them. 
In-our moſt ſerious and retired hours, and to 
our moſt deliberate thoughts, things will ap- 
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will fatisfy. Beſides, to offer no more by, 
way of illuſtration, who knows" not how . 
much the power of temptation biaſſes the 
judgment, and blinds the moral eye? who 
| knows not how much partiality to ourſelves 
Fr" in our views and imaginations 
RN its os | 
of its proper temper, and to be biafſed in 


have certain rules and maxims Jad down to 


ourſelves, for the conduct of life; and that 
2 little as may be, be left to the _ 

gination and haſty judgment? Is it not our 
wiſeſt way to form our judgments” for the 
condu of life, in the cooleſt, moſt delibe- 
and to purſue theſe judgments afterwards, 
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i the ſecond place, by our laying down to 

more facceſsfully performed. For 
perſon has deliberated with himſelf carefully, 
_ and udged what is fit for him to give in cha- 
_ nity, „ oqaph had 2 month or 2 
years in i endeavours to judge impar- 
tally, without giving way to a narrow co- 
vetous temper, on the one hand, or to undiſ- 
tinguiſhing and indiſcreet profuſencſs, on the 
Sather. When he has devoted ſuch a part of 
ſpare, will he not be better prepared to per- 
who does not walk by any ſuch rule? In the 
— I0. when « man has 6 Jend-anark 10 
guide » © Covetous temper may magnify | 
- =» YOu; 4nd on particular occaſions, may too 
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hand, . 8 
may 


conveniencies, which on both hands are ob- 


glect it altogether, yet if they walk by no 
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without attending to it, give what be 


dons, and himſelf Surely theſe in- 


vious, are beſt | by a man's conduct 
ing himſclf by a certain rule. Juſt fo with 
reſpect to ſecret devotion, or that of families, 
with reſpect to reading and meditation; if a 
perſon has no ſtated times for theſe ſervices, 
which you will allow me to fay are very impor- 
tant, and walks by no rule with reſpect to them, 
but gives to them, now and then a little time, 
as he can moſt eaſily ſpare it; he will undoubt- 
edly find great inconveniencies in this negli- 
gence, and himſelf in danger of being im- 
poſed upon by it. Men are generally apt 
enough to tire of theſe exerciſes; and their 


or to divert the mind intirely from them, ſor 


that time. According to ihe old obſervation, 
what a man can do at any time, he is apt to 


neglect altogether ; fo that if men have not 


ſome ſtated ſeaſons for converſing with their 
Maker, that bufinck will probably be inte- 


rule or mealure, they are apt to be too haſty 
| * in 


ty "XN 5D he 
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cannot ſpare with juſtice to the, world, h... | 


_ rude and duty, 
dence Now, if men are in danger of triſſing 
in ſuch ſervices, is it not 


1 
| Ne of ace Ne 


cation of 


powers, as will give opportu- 
nity to the nobleſt of all ſentiments to poſſeſs 


© the foul, and affect the heart---A wide dif- 


. ference, between praying in ſome ſort, and 
doing it in the manner that tends to fill the 
mind with admiration and love, with grati- 
with pleaſing truſt and conſi- 


highly expedient 
that they ſhould have ſome rule, or meaſurg, 


to guide themſelves by? A man's ſtate and 
circumſtances in the world are ſuch, that they 
allow him to ſpend fuch a 
ſerious meditation, and converſe with his 
Maker; he fees he can redeem ſo mnch time 


From his worldly bufineſs, without any loſs 
to him; ſhould he not then refolve on em 


— ploying ir, de it leſs or more, in theſe ſer- 


of time in 
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| MEN to be dons. cons bo. oe 
© gvocations, but what are unavoidable ? I am "XY; + 

fully perſuaded that walking thus by 2 
— found exceeding falutary and pro- 
fitable. There will be a very perceivable dif- 
ference between the effeR that ſuch a ſtated 
and deliberate application of the mind to de- 
votion, as a part of the conſtant buſineſs of 
lfe, will have upon it, and that of a few haſty 
ejaculations, with which ſome, ma- 
ny, are apt to fatisfy themſelves.---I have 
been the more particular in this, becauſe it 
ſhould ſeem that nothing is a means of pre- 
| ſerving the mind in a good temper, and of 
making religion prevalent in it, equal to fre- 
quent deliberate converſe with our Creator, 
in ſtated ſeaſons frequently returning. And 
I am there never was, nor will be 
a cafe, in which men fo applied themſelves, 
but that they found their account in it. So 
likewiſe in many other reſpects, we ſhall find 
our time beſt improved, and our buſineſs in 
_ life beſt performed, if in all things, as far as 
it can be done without a ridiculous ſtiffneſs, 
we by rule. 

Thirdly, we ſhall certainly find that this. 
will render our buſineſs eaſy to us: for we 
ſhall be better ſecured, and more out of the 
way of temptation. And having thus got in- 
to a ſtated way and method, we ſhall not be 

SS ”  ” 
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4 Sigur. fo ey diverted, as when all things are left; | 
"NV. is t6 the circumſtances of them, uncertain 
P Every 
i readily carry bs off from our duty: 
thall moreover contract certain habits, that 
will have a great influence in our 
work cafy and delightful. r : 
muſt be owned, a moſt aſtoniſhing power 
n. 
-ed by it. We fee this in all things; and it 
is as remarkable in religious exerciſes, as in 


any thing elſe. Let a man be accuſtomed, 
at certain ſtated ſeaſons, to enter into ſolemn 


converſe with his Creator, to offer ap his 
addrefles to him; and his mind, at the re- 
turn of thefe feaſfons, will naturally incline 
to that exerciſc : nay it will become pain and 
diſtreſs to neglect it. The natural appetite 
E- - than the moral appetite will defire its pecu- 
4 Har gratification. Men will find themſelves, 
by degrees, brought into ſuch a tate, that it 
will not be reluQance, and fatigue, and 
burthen to them, to perform their duty; 
they will apply to it, with a moſt natural and 
reliſh ; the more exact they have 
been, the more exact they will defire to be; 
and the larger their ſtock of ſuch fruits of 
piety, the more they will defire to encreaſe 
8 u. Whereas, uncertain and negligent at- 
3 dees 


little avocation will not 
we 
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tewpts, attended with frequent millions, Sana. 


which 
duce no 
dwindle and decay. Juſt in the fame man- 
ner, when a man walks by a certain conſtang 
rule in his acts of charity, proportioning them 
by deliberate counſel, to his circumſtances 
and ability; what he thus does, he does rea- 
dily and cheerfully ; the part devoted to cha- 
rity he looks upon as his own, no otherwiſc 
than as he is the ſteward and diſpenſer of it: 
and his difficulty lies no more in giving, but 
in. giving with j and diſcretion. It 
to the common affairs of life, and the c- 
nomy of families, that there is nothing fo 
uſeful as order and method in them ; and 
that men who do not things in a regular 
courſe, are likely ſoon to ſuffer. It will be 
found as much ſo, in matters of religion and 
conſcience. And it is certain, in 
the one is as much worthy of being the ſub= 
ject of attention, as in the other. 

Finally, it will be a happy means of keep- 
ing the conſcience eaſy: Men will then know 
what they are doing ; how their time is 
ſpent; and how their ſeveral duties are per- 
formed. When they have the atteſtation of 


is often the caſe, will pro- N. 
good effect ; and religion muſt need N 


their own hearts that they have, =_ ; 
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of it; and will iſſue to our eternal joy ! 
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The Omnipreſence of God; with a 
practical application. 


1 Kincs VIII. 27. 


But will Gad indeed dwell on the earth ? Be- 
hold the heaven, and heaven of heavens, 
Cannot contain thee. —— 


\HESE are the words of king Solo- 

mon, in an addreſs to God upon a 
very ſolemn occaſion; namely, the dedica- 
tion of the temple, a wonderful ſtructure, 
| framed and modelled, in all the parts of it, 
by the divine direction. This prince was, 
in many reſpects, great : though the'extent 
of his territories was but ſmall, compared 
with ſome vaſt monarchies, which from age 
to age, ſprung up in the world; yet, as the 
country: over which he reigned was furpri- 
ingly populous, he bad a very great num- 
—_— ber 
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sene the arguments which 
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Phe 8 by which this great article 
et ray are taken either 
holy Scriptures. Some of the firſt, though 
perhaps abſolute demonſtrations, yet are not 
fo obvious, nor give ſuch reſt and fatisfac- 
tion to the mind. Such, for inſtance, is the 
argument taken from exiſtence —— 
God is from all eternity; He exiſts conſe- 
quently without any cauſe ; He is therefore 
neceſſarily exiſtent ; or, it is impoſſible that 
he ſhould not be. But then it is certain, 
that abſolute neceſſity of exiſtence excludes 


ſpace, more than another ; for he who exiſt- 
eth by abſolute neceſſity of nature, muſt ex- 
it every where, for the fame reaſon that he 
maſt exiſt any where: becauſe, if he could be 
abſent from one place, he might be abſent 
alſo from any other place; and fo could 
have no neceſſary exiſtence at all. In a 
word, to abſolute neceſſity of exiſtence, all 
points of ſpace are alike ; and therefore it is 
22 

Again, wherever any being acteth, and 
exerteth his power, there certainly he ex- 
iſterh : — — 


prove that, will leave 


all relation to any one place, or point of 
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is exerted through the whole creation. 'We Sans * 
r 


ö de ſuppoſed to have = 
limits) in which this power cannot aft; and 
if ſo, this power muſt be every where ; con- 
ſequently ſuch Being muſt be every where, in 
the whole immenſity of ſpace. | 
But to turn to conſiderations which are 
more obvious We fee in this vaſt creation, 
a power every where cxerted, in an 
uniform, perfectly conſiſtent defign ; we ſee 
it exerted in all times, and all places: the 
fame intentions are from age to age carried 
on by the ſame energy. The deepeſt inqui- 
ries into nature, and the lateſt improvements 
in the knowledge of it, convince us that this 
energy is neceſſary, not only 
tions we ſee which are new, ſuch as 
4 
mal kind; but even to the ſubſiſtence of the 
whole material world, and the regulation and 
energy, the cohefion of the parts of matter, 
in themſclves diſtin& and ſeparable, even to 
infinity, could not be accounted for, nor 
therefore the very exiſtence of any material 
compound. So that matter, and the various 
laws of it, as they are in a large and impro- 
per ſenſe called, ſuppoſe a preſent power 
> 1 
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worlds, in all imaginable ſpace. For if the 
ſame fimple and undivided Being can be pre- 
ſent in ſeveral different places at once, he 


can be faid in anſwer to this argument, is 
* indeed hardly worth mentioning, namely, 


thus all the events which we fee, might be 


accounted 
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The omnigreſence of God. * 

for. h fs conn, tnfagd; that MP ' 
maketh uſe of the ſervice of his intelligent 
creatures, in executing of his own purpoſes, —_— 


We have in us a power 
| luntarily, and for this reaſon we call it our 
own : We alſo find this fame power, for ſo 
always denominate it, exerted in ſeveral 
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ann. ſame undiyided power; but by a machinery 


XVI. very aſtoniſhing, and that till more aftoniſh- 


—— — nad mater, foul cod body, 


by which the members of the body are ſub- 
jected to the commands of the mind, the 
mind alſo made liable to many different ſen- 


1 


the body, and the external objects which af- 
ſect it. This one power, I fay, exerted in 
ſeveral different parts of the body, or different 
places, at once, may be conſidered as a faint 
reſemblance of the original active power, 
which is every where preſent; but it is a 
very faint one indeed. 

The boly Scriptures ſpeak concerning the 
of God in very high ſtrains, 
Þ. . age une Pp. Ban. So the 
wiſe king and preacher of Iſrael, in my text 
— Wilt God indeed dwell upon earth ? Behold 
the bes ven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain thee. We have it alſo moſt clegant- 
ly and affectingly deſcribed in the 139th 
Plalm—I/bither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit, 
or whether ſhall I flee from thy preſence ? If 
I afcend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, bebold thou art there; if 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the utter maſt parts 8 even there ſhall 
thy band kad me, and thy right band ſball hold 
me; if I fay, furely the darkneſs ſhall cover me, 


. Fhence wall I 


The onnipreſence of God. 
even the night ſhall be light 
the darkneſs hideth not from 


are both alikt to thee. So likewiſe Iſaiah brvi. 
and firſt—Thus ſaith the Lord, beaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my foot-flool ; where is 
the houſe which you build unto me, and where 
is the place of my reft and Jeremiah xxiii. 
23. Am I a God at hand, faith the Lord, and 
not a God afar off ? can any hide humfelf m ſe-- 
cret places that I cannot ſee him? do not I fill 
heaven and earth, faith the Lord. And Amos 
ix. 2. Tho they dig into bell, thence ſhall my 
hand take them ; the they climb up to heaven, 
bring them down. And, agree- 
ably to all this, the apoſtle Paul teacheth, 
that iz God we live, and move, and have our 
This alſo is what the antients, the wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing, have certainly believed. 
In general, indeed, as it is not eaſy for the 
human mind to conceive, that the fame in- 
dividual Being ſhould be every where pre- 
ſent in the univerſe, attending to all crea- 
tures and all events; fo it is not to be won- 


dered at, that mankind are prone to fall into 
the notion of inferior Deities, to whoſe care 
certain parts of nature, and certain nations 
and cities, were committed. So we hear of 


thee, but the light NI. 
ſhineth as the day, the darkneſs and the light =o 


»ä̃ — 
XVI. znd fountain had its ſeveral Deity ; and thus 


ſhould have its peculiar Gods. But tho ſuch 


into the heart of man. It is a moſt figni6- 
cant and pleaſing expreſſion of the Plalmiſt, 


peupie to all generations ; their eternal home. 


- Same. ther over the mighty waters; nay, each rivet 
ss to be expetted, that each nation 


Lord, thou bal been the dwelling place of thy 
Thro' what changes of being we ſhall paſs, 
we 
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tainly preſent. To good minds, | 
joyful reflection. It muſt often 


1 eber of Gol. 


Dr plafore and auge which eemeth vo 


I. communicate itſelf to all objects around us. 


Ys but muſt make all things around put on 


riveth a charm from it. Now, why ſhould 


not all nature to us delightful, as it 
is every where the ſeat of the divine pre- 


OTITIS rr 


ſeat of that preſence, in which all that 


: * lovely is ſummed up. For 


a perſon full of love to his Maker, and tho- 
engaged in his heart to that beauty 
which is the moſt excellent ; for him to re- 


every circumſtance, he ſeeth God, and hath 
acceſs to him, muſt not only give him high 


a pleaſing aſpect. God is here, and ſhould 


not every thing rejoice, as in his preſence ? 
Suppoſe him abſent, for ever abſent, and all 


_ fubſtantial joy is gone that moment! all na- 
ture's beauties fade and dic, and the uni- 
verſe will appear with all the horrors of a 


moſt 


" - moſtidefolghe and — 80 dba - 
fing fun fills the world with day; 1 . 


to the proſpect a thouſand beautiful obe. 
making all nature: fait, and the n 
ruler of day withdraweth Mn adde. 
veſs inveiieth. the earth ; then all is | 
_ . formleſs maſs: then 
the verdure of the earth the curious varie- 
ties of nature, with which it is fo fincly en- 

_ riched, the majeſty of the cedar and the pine, 
the beauties of the 6— 
al b@' : - -- | 
But fuch of the joy c- 
rr 
are faint and languid'; the light of day dif- 
| covereth indeed beauties which are in the 
_ _ objets; but it doth not create them; where- 
a, it is the view of a preſiding Di- 
vinity, in all the parts of nature, giveth that 
charm which is of all things moſt engagingt 
And when the whole univerſe is conſidered * 

as the temple of God, the work and the feat 

of the original infinite power. and activity. 

of the original unchangeable order and har- 

 _ mony, the original goodneſs and love 3 it is 
| then every where delightful ; and whatever 
the, works of nature may appear, conſidered 
abſtractedly from this view, yet this giveth .43 
an additional dignity, 3 23 
þ  Vor. HE Ce | bs — 


1 can dee, the God, is . 


= wat . the ut- 

moſt profuſion of riches heſtowed:-upon it; 
A made; it ſacred and venerable : This made it 
_ the- jog of the whole'carth ; ani e parti- 
To lonk on the bdiagty;of — 
_—_— and gradually. growing; up to all 
pride, .is delightful to the ſpectator's 
— — 
adorneth them in a mannes fo curious, to 
conſider them as the contrivance and work- 
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them; — nd the <- 
N er cds and hav- 
—— —— 
dim they ceaſe then to be terrible, and di 
over a power, and preatneſs, and majeſty, 


1 language as agr. 
45 the diſciples of out Lord hewd that voice, 
which, in an inſtant, difpelled their fright, 
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deer may come to paſs in the ſeveral parts of 
z every where in it. Here is dignity; bare 
A | 18 
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— be ſeen without exquiſite | 

7 never covered” under atty appear. 

- - 1 but what it hives through with the the 

E,. taping lire! Let the heathens cele- 

=— denn di Gods: of the-bills and vallies, of 
wines many of thear knew no detter; while | 


| ting and gorerning mind, who prefideth over . 
al, and-whoſe tender mercy is over all his 
 "woaiks Ryjuice in the Lord, ye righteous, and 
give thanks at the remembrance of bis bolineſs. 


— Male a joy noe unto the Lord, all the earth; 
make @ hand noiſe, and rejoice, and fing praiſe ; 
. the few" roar, and the fulneſs thereof, the 
worlds, and they who dwell therem ; let the floods 
cli their hands, let the hills be joyful togetber, 
ral n 
Leu, for be cometh. 5 
. <> $8 — awful 
— changes of being which every one of us is 
defined to go through. Death we know is 
appointed for all men ; and that, in a little 
time, we ſhall go the way whence we ſhall 
not return. It is, no doubt, alarming to 
nature, to think that this animal frame ſhall 
de diflalved; that myſterious bond between 
323 I when yr | 
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| blededuch, than we are gn this 
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ie. The great — — 
nn — he will ever go- 


bed Firſt, — 
owe te:this facred preſence the higheſt poſ- 
l ſecondly; that on God we are 
a abſolutely and eternally dependent, and that 

FE n expect to receive from him accord- 

4 die that we e to this ſacred preſence 
= our conduct, that. nothing ſhall be offenſive 
to him: this nature teacheth us. When we 
are in the preſence even of a fellow-creature, 
bat who is greatly our ſuperior in ſtation, or 
 Cignity, or- approved merit, we are fenfible 
_ of. an awe and veneration, which forbid all 
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offer. But to know likewiſe, that in fach a 
courſe we ſhall never find ourſelves leſt com- 
 fortleſs or deſtitute, never forſaken of that 
 omnipotent Being whom we intend ti ſerve; 

this adds the greateſt ſtrength to our refolu- 
doing our duty. Ina word, while we make 
it our ſtudy to pleaſe him, he will take care 
to make our way proſperous and happy. One 


done what was to their own incli- 
nations, as well as to the diftates of their 
confriences. Now, if there is not a greater 
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fuch men their paſſions ſhould get entirely 
the bettet of all ſeviſe of duty end depatigy; 
and that they ſhoald make the beſt of 'life, 
to their eſtimation of pleaſure and 
-for it is ieir potions ind e 
— to apprebend D evil, 
ſo they have no expeftation of ane future 
Nd Gt a; indeed wat" be 
in's 


ade nee ite of reverts Ui nts; | 
ments; for in this caſe a man is 
acting a part moſt indiſcreet and fooliſh, with 
reſpect to himſelf, as well as undutiful to- 
wards God, and rebellious againſt him : And 
for-his acting a part in life which is unna- 
tural and indecent ; but it alſo cites him to 
the tribunal of God, where he muſt give an 
ſuffer for his unrighteous courſes. Still he 
believes all this in ſpeculation, and yet go- 

eth 
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Wall you foeak wichedly for Ged ? and tall +- | 
ceitfully for him ? will you accept Bis per- 
ſan ? will you contend for God? is it . 
that be ſhould ſearch you out ? or as . 
 mocketh another, 2 mock him? "He 
. will ſurely reprove you if you do ſecretly as- 

| cept perſons. 


LL who have cad the book of Job 


in judging charoBers, G. 
this purpole, aler be: hed 8 
a Job does thus in the words XVI | 
— for Ger? and talk deceitfully for bin | 
will ye accept bis pern pr hee of 
is unrighteouſly, for God ? will you pretend to 
vindicate Divine Providenee, by doing injuſ- 
tice to my character by affirming what is 


utterly falſe concerning me ? will you accept 
his 


perſon, and in direct contradiction to 
truth argue in his favour ? fixing an odium 
upon me that he may be clear? For my part, 
I ſhall never approve a method of vindicat- 
ing Providence, which is a flat contradictioti 
to the light of my own mindand inward con- 
ſciouſneſs. This is a ſentiment which per- 
fectly became the character of Job. And it 
is worthy of our attentive conſideration, as it 
will ſuggeſt to us very uſeful reflections: 
Theſe I ſhall in this diſcourſe offer under the 
ing heads. 
which God hath planted in us, we are to go- 
vern our own conduct ; fo by this ſtandard, 
we muſt judge of the conduct of all others, 
ſio ſar as we are intereſted in it, and therefore 
called to judge concerning it. 
Secondly, we have no other rule to direct 
us in judging of the divine adminiftration. 
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- Thirdly; all pretended defences of God's 
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fannt with this ſtandard, are vain, indeed 

Kinpious, and as Job very juſtly calls them, 
8 

Fon, the God whom we ferve I 

| Gl be-woye, md bady in all his 

works; and though he may in many inftan- 

ces permit that his ſervants ſhould ſuffer, yet 

is their ſure and eternal friend. 
Firſt, that as by the ſenſe of right we are 

© govern our own conduct, ſo by this we 

muſt judge of the conduct of all others, when | 

intereſted in it, and called to judge concern- 

ing it. Upon this there needs very little en- 
taſte fweet and bitter, ſo by an internal ſenſe 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh between actions 

as they are good or bad, as they are excellent 
and lovely, or vile and hateful. And while 
-we have this ſenſe in its natural flate, we 
muſt, if we attend, judge of actions, both our 
own and thoſe of others. What is good we 

cannot but a „what is evil we cannot 

but condemn. AQtions may indeed, through 


perjudice, be miſrepreſented to the mind, 


and be viewed in an unfair light, and in this 
caſe it-is the province of reaſon and reflec- 
tion to correct the error; juſt as any of the 


4 


tions, as they are good or bad; appear to us 
pleafing and lovely; or deformed and hateful. 
It is alſo as uniform in mankind 4s any of 
the external ſenſes whatſoever : and as there- 
by we are rewarded with moſt pleaſing ſelf- 
approbatioa when we have done what is 
good, ſo by it we ſuffer the grievous pains of 
ſelf-condemnation when we have done evil. 
Theſe conſequences if we reflect, we cannot 
poſſibly avoid. As little can we avoid ap- 
proving or condemning the actions of others, 
as they appear good or bad. Not do the ſta- 
tion, or the ſuperior powers and abilities of 
the agent, change the quality of an action. 
Falſhood and infincerity, craclty and oppref- 
fion are the fame evil things id all moral 
agents whatever, the higheſt as well as the 
loweſt ; and to the original invariable ftand- 
ard which God hath implantcd in the mind, 
all actions are to be applied, thence only re- 
ceiving their denomination. There never 
„ 
world, than that power was the meaſure of 
tight, and that all agents had a right to de 
Whatever they had power to do ; as if there 
was no ſuch thing as right and wrong in na- 
_ _ Dd 2 ture, 


. . e 
e ture, nor any ſtandard by which to judge of 
o. It might juſt as wiſely have been 
— b was neither ſweet or bitter, 
white or black, or ſenſes to diſcern them. 
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notice, and we are called to judge concerning 
them. As there is in in paint- 
ing, in poetry, a taſte to which men always 
teſer in judging concerning the productions 
in theſe arts; fo there is in morals, a taſte or 
ſenſe to which we referin judging, and which, 
of all in human nature, is the moſt 
_unchangeadle. Good-will, gratitude, fin- 
cerity, purity, meekneſs, have been from the 
beginning of the world, and will be to the 
end of it, pronounced lovely. Malevolence, 
ingratitude, infincerity, frowardneſs, peeviſh- 
neſs of temper, always have been, and always 
| will be evil and hateful. 
Secondly, we have no other rule or ſtand- 
ard in judging of the Divine adminiſtration. 
And God hath been pleaſed often to appeal 
to this ſtandard. And now, O houſe of Iſrael, 
fays the prophet Ezekiel, are not my ways 
equal ? are not your ways unequal? again, judge 
. 


R that ISN. 
have not done in it ? And indeed this appeal is XV. 
virtually made in every paſſage of Scripte 
in which the laws and the government of | 
God are repreſented as holy, as juſt, as good. 
For that affertion really could have no mean- 
ing, unleſs there was a power in us to diſ- 
cern what is holy, and juſt, and good; and 
a ſtandard fixed by which a judgment might 
be formed. To fay that they are holy and 
good becauſe they are the will of God, is in- 
deed true in one ſenſe. When it is once af- 
certained that God is perfectly holy, and juſt, 
and good ; then it follows that every thing 
which from him muſt be ſuch. 
But this alſo ſuppoſeth that we know what 
holineſs and are, and that we can 
prove that the ſupreme mind is poſſeſſed of 
them in perfection. For otherwiſe, and 
without reſpect to the nature of things, to 
fay that.the laws of God are holy, merely 
becauſe they are his laws, is juſt the fame as 
to ſay that they are the will of God, without 
any attention to right or wrong in the matter. 

But to ſet this, if poſſible, ina clearer light, 
let it be obſerved, that it is by this power or 
ſenſe, which is given us as a ſtandard, that 
we are to judge concerning the God whom 
we are to ſerve. This ſentiment we find in 


Scrixture. Joſhua particularly addrefleth 
e himſelf 


— 
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thus to the Iſraelites before his 
ioviolably fixed in their adherence to the 
| God of their fathers. Joſhua xziv. 15. And 
if it ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the Lord, chooſe | 
you this Jay whom you will ſerve, whether the 
Gods which your fathers ow the other fide 
of the fhad, or the C 3 
e The Gods of 
the Amorites, and of other Heathens, were 
foe of them patrons of cruelty, and of im- 
pure luſts, and the ſervices which were per- 
firmed to thee, nad accounted hob) and ti 
, were, in ſome inſtances, as Moſes ob- 
moſt abominable. The God of Abra- | 
was a being of ſpotleſs purity and good- 
neſs, as well as power, Now, why ſhould 
men ſerve the latter and abhor the other ? 


| ? 
this; namely, that we muſt judge of the 
God whom we are to ſerye, by that ſenſe of 
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F. en to inftruRt and direct them, is not at 


Mun! 
an different ages and nations have car. 


z and we ſee that many wiſe 


neftly wiſhed for, and even expected it. But 
how ſhall we judge, concerning what is re- 
commended to us as a revelation from God, 
whether it be really fo or not ? Now here all 
wile men will agree, that the firſt ſtep is to 
try whether it be worthy of God, worthy of 
his holineſs, and righteouſneſs, and goodneſs ; 
whether the laws of it are to thoſe 
| — 2 aptgt whether the 
great defign purſued in it, is to promote mo- 
ral excellence and perfection. If theſe cha- 
- rafters are found in it, and the revelation ap- 
pears worthy of God, and perfective of hu- 
man nature, then the way is clear for conſi- 
dering the external evidence, ſuch as that 
taken from prophecies and miracles ; and 
this is clear and ſtrong, then the mind im- 
_ mediately acquieſceth. But if, on the other 
hand, it appears that the pretended revela- 
tion is utterly unworthy of a Being of perfect 
holineſs and righteouſneſs, that it does not 
tend to promote moral perfection, that it is 
utterly inconfiſtent with the laws indelibly 


engraven upon our hearts, that it plainly 
countenances and gives a fanction ta what is 
manifeſtly evil ; a wife man will not think it 


. in- 
quiry: 


is judging chareBlers, @c.. 


quiry ; oc to tabe e e ef acer ac 
evidence which may he alledged in its favour; ew 


for, from his own ſenſe of right and wrong, 
he hath a demonſtration that it cannot. be 
from God ; and will, without any heſitation, 
pronounce it to be an impoſture. And in- 
deed, when we have received a ſyſtem of te- 
ligious principles and laws as from God, and 
are doubtful the real ſenſe of any 


of them, (and ſuch is the imperſection of all 
ts will 


language, that ſome ſuch doubtſul poin 
rr 
and by the ſenſe of right and wrong, that 
every man muſt judge for himſelf concern- 
ing them, and no one man hath authority to 
judge for another, 

I would only add, under this head, that 
it is ſolely by this power or ſenſe, we can 
judge of the diſpenſations of divine Pro- 
vidence. Here indeed it becometh us to be 
extremely modeſt ; for undoubtedly the Ruler 
of the univerſe may do, and hath done, what 
if done by any creature without his expreſs 
authority, would have been very wicked ; of 
which you can eaſily furniſh many particular 
inſtances. The foundation of this difference 
has been formerly fully illuftrated, but at 
preſent is only to be briefly mentioned; 
namely, that as a calm and invariable regard 
to the moral perfection and happineſs of the 
creation, 


The ee of right the fanderd 
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e afting in the Supreme Mind ; and as 
—— whatever 


certainly tends to promote moral 
perſoction and happineſs, not only cannot be 
wrong, but maſt be right ; therefore what- 
ever certainly tends to, and is an effetual 
3 — 
as he knows all theſe means infallibly, and 
cannot err in the uſe of them; the conſe- 
quence is, that he may appoint and effect 
many things, which, if done by a created, li- 
mited, and fallible Being, muſt be pronounc- 
ed criminal, Had a Demon by deluging this 
carth, deſtroyed all hving creatures upon it, 
what wickedneſs would it have 
been ! Yet this was, no doubt, done righte- 
oufly by the ſupreme Ruler, and was unqueſ- 
tionably part of the original defign ; a defign 
perſectiy good, and all the means uſed to ef- 
ſect it proper; and therefore all 
right. We have alſo a faint illuftration of 
this point in the execution of the magiſtrates 
office. Laws, which every one approveth, 
command that, for the public good, fome of- 
fenders be taken off by violent deaths, yet for 
a private. perſon to take away the lives of 
fuch, unlefs in neceſſary ſelf-defence, would 
de dremed murder. Upon the whole, what 
of the creation, (which is perfectly known 
to 


249 
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. wr IT 
. and dependencies of things) O NN. 
do, purſuing invariably the nt Foe 
— original defign rr 

means. This is taken notice of to 


re to right or wrong, 
; VIE. would not permit us to do otherwiſe. And 
— from 
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of the heart, therefore it is, 
and from the ſenſe of right and wrong, that 
all wiſe men have expected a future ſtate of 


rewards. and puniſhments. They faw the 
righteous often ſuffering deeply in this world, 
they faw them ſometimes periſhing in their 


righteouſneſs. They could not believe that 


ſuch an event could come to paſs in a perfect 
moral 


And therefore though 
tber diſcerned: very plainly the traces of 
ſuch a government in this world, yet they 
could not but conclude, that the ſcheme 
was not finiſhed here, and that a future ſtate 
was moſt affuredly to be expected. Now, 
we may evidently fee it is the ſenſe of a right 
and a wrong, and our aſcribing perfect righ- 
teouſneſs to our Maker, that lieth at the 
foundation of all this. But I ſhall not far- 
ther enlarge upon this argument. 

_ Thardly, all pretended defences of God's 
t. which reſt upon any thing in- 
conkiftent with, and which abſolutely over- 
turn our ſenſe of right, muſt be vain, indeed 
impious, and as Job hath expreſſed it, a 
mocking of God. The caſe of Job was a very 
remarkable inſtance of this. He had been 
a perſon of very eminent integrity ; he was 
then in a moſt afflicted ſtate. Job's friends 
could 


in judging F S 


God would aſflict any good 
manner, or that it could be 
ple, vindicate the divine adminiſtration ; and 
ſo they pronounce Job a very bad man, and 


all his pretences to religion utterly bypocri- 
tical; thus their vindication of their Maker 


was wholly at the expence of Job's charac- 
ter: and that they might ſave the divine go- 
vernment from any imputation, they were 


would we fay to a judge, who ſhould impute 
the guilt of the action of one man to an- 
other, and condemn him for it, though it 
was an action to which he was no way ac- 
| any ages before he had a 
being. ? What ſhould we fay to the judge 
who, for this action, would ' condemn to 
great and endleſs miſery infants, who never 
were capable of knowing, or of doing good 
or evil? What ſhould we ſay to a Being, 
who, if he had power to make a world of in- 
telligent moral agents, ſhould, before they 
had any exiſtence, form an invariable refolu- 
tion, under which the abſolute miſery of 
multitudes of theſe creatures ſhould be una- 
| void» 


could not imagine that the Providence f 
man in fach 's ZOE 7 
right do it, worn | 


Seer? What ſhould we fay to one who 
woukd infſt upon conditions of obtaining his 
favour, which his ſubjects never had the op- 
—— Jef of perform- 
ing ? What injuſtice and tyrannical oppreſ- 
fon. would we diſcern in ſoch proceedings? 
Yet men have entertained opinions, which 
led them to aſcribe even ſuch things to their 
Maker, and this, in. oppoſition to his own 
moſt diret and expreſs declarations ; and 
have, notwithſtanding, earneſtiy contended, 
that in all this God was rightcous and good. 
"This is, indeed, talking deceit filly for bim; 


and giving glory to him at the expence of 
moral reftitude and goodneſs. The chief fo- 


Jation offered of ſuch difficulties, is, that 
God is the fole end of all his actions ; that 
he may do what he will with his own; 
that he is ſovereign over all; and that what 
he pleaſes to do with his own property, can- 
not be wrong. But this way of pleading 
doth indeed make the matter worſe, and lays 
a foundation for the wildeft 


ſuperſtructures. 
Can any ſovereignty of dominion give a right 
to do what is wrong? can there be any right 


: mea + 


pliment to him, 


in our judgments ide 


tion. 


aſſent 


1 Neſs 7 the fanderd 
ert ey be faid to be canfirained, and it is 
SS —— -hold it. There ure mas - 


| take this one example. 
The dochine of trmfubltaniation, we all 
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he is righteous in all his ways, dnd boly in all 
bis works ; and particularly, with reſpect w 
his conduct towards his ſervants ; though in 
ſome inſtances, be permitteth them to ſuffer 
in this world, yet he is their ſure and 
cternal friend, and will make them, in the 
end, compleatly happy. It becomes us to 
aſcribe righteouſneſs to our Maker. We 
have good reaſon to do fo. For as we can- 
not but believe, from the evidence of our 
own frame, that there is in his infinite mind 
a diſcernment of right and wrong, which is 
2 principle of action; ſo we know that he is 
above all poſſible temptation to depart from 
it ; and that he hath infallible knowledge of 
what is right, and irrefiſtible power to effeRt 
it ; in him, therefore, rightcouſncſs is and 
muſt be perfect. In many inſtances, we do 
not ſex the connexions and dependeiicies of 
ateth ; and therefore muſt be often at a loſs 
Vor. III. Ee is 
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fame denevelent purpole, > thamditres, to 
_ the world about them, or to the cauſc of 
ruth and virtue; yet his love and fri 
to them are invariable; and he will, in due 
3 . Thks 
tures are full of clear and moſt affeRionate 


muſt give great 
He well forefaw the difficultics and perſecu- 
tion they would meet with in propagating 
his religion. He ſortſaw that life to them 
muſt be one continued ſcene of labour, and 
| hardſhip, and foffering. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ſhould de excuſed from thefe trials. I pray 
not, ſays he to his heavenly Father, bat 
that thou fhouldeft heep them from the evil. 
And as be concealed not from them the hard- 
ſhips they were to meet with, ſo he miniſters 
0! : SELL * 


theſe hardſhips 


able ſtation he had affigned them ; from the 


| Fhat you may 


moral character! when they, who, by @ p. 


Ae he 1 
to them conſolations to ſupport them. under ; 
; taken from the father's love XVIE, - 
to them ; from his care of them; from h 


own to them, and the 
he had ſet before them; from the honamed - 


of the work in which they. were 
to be engaged ; from the and aſſiſ- 
tance of God, and full affurance of ſucceſs in 
it; and finally from the glorious reward in 
lays before them. In my Father's houſe are 
many manſions ; if it were not jo, 1 would have 
— I go to prepare a place for you. And 
again, ye Gave continued with me m my temp 


tations, and I have appointed unto you. a ling» 


dum, as my Father bath appointed unto me'; 
cat and drink with me at my 
table rats, ty What i and 
liberal mind but muſt be ſatisfied with theſe 
gracious aſſurances, and feel even a defire for 
labours and ips, in a cauſe fo glori 
and which ſhould be fo amply rewarded! 
How conſpicuous will the righteouſneſs, and 
and faithfulneſs of the ſopreme 
Ruler appear at that day, when God, with- 
out any reſpe of perſons, will give to every 
man according to his works, and the ſtate 
of every individual ſhall be according to his 
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| his converſion, an unrelenting pern of VIE © 
Chriſtians. This has made Goubhnds cf — 7 
others cruel of their hretheen, 
and cauſed much blood-ſhed and devaſtation 
in the word. This hath raiſed great wnchs» 1 
_ ritablenes, and fach antipathies of men I 
againſt one another, as are of all antipathies "YA 
moſt irreconcileable. And indeed, when men 


cannot be too much diſcretion in conducting 
it: Ever careful that we have truth on our 
fide, that it is really the cauſe of God, in 
rr 
it is of importance proportioned to our 
and more eſpecially, that in purſuing the 
| tendency of it, we do not what is manifeitly 
—_ and act as if we imagined- that bad 
means could be hallowed by 
2 In z word, 
without knowledge and difcretion, this prin- 
ciple, however excellent in itſelf, will be pro- 
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— them, My meat is to do the will 
| of him that ſent me, and to finiſh bu work. 


HE occabon of theſe words was this. 
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know that they ſpeak of thiFnis- 
or ſpiritual life; in the fene Rind er 


— which ts wee is ſpeaking of the 
natural or animal we; of its 


and drink, 2277 | 
to the purſuit of theſe.* Thus” G Saviour 
fays, Mat. v. 6. Bleſſed are they who . 
| ger and m after Ea for they ſhall 
hes 1 And in the fame mannef Wiſdom 
is repreſented to have ſpoken long before, 
Prov. ix. 1. Wiſdom bath builded ber bouſe, 
ſhe hath hewn out her ſoveit pillars. * She hath 
hilled ber beafts, ſbe hath g her wine, fhe 
hath off ferrghad ber ral Se bath font 
| forth ber maidens, ſbe crieth upon the" higheſt 
Places of the city. g i imple et bim turn 
in hither ; ENT 
. 
_ ted. 1 and go in the 


the moral liſe 


and frame has its proper appetites, and its 


tells his diſciples, that 


Sis: bod. And in the 


ſreagth and weakneſs, of 
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is meat and drink to him; 5 
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and of the tree of life. And as 


proper and 
perſon obtains 
it 


i we read of its 
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ſo it will man be more fo, when rightoous- 

neſs is conſidered as religious obedience, and 
men practiſe it as the will of God, with an up- 
right view of pleaſing and doing him honour, 
from the principles of love, duty, nd grati- 
tude. This gives a great additional relith to 
the pleaſure in doing what is good and right, 
and very much contributes to our doing our 

duty wich life and ; elpecially when 


is 
accepts our ſervices, and that he will moſt - 


amply reward them; and therefore that 
while we are doing the will of God, we are 
in truth ſerving ourſelves in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, and promoting our own moſt 
valuable intercft. This is all T ſhall fay with 


its 


was to 
be compared to it: I fay, how high his de- 
light and ſatisfaction ! in doing that which 


eee 


Se ere, and high 


rei never wearied of 


rn an the contrary, finds always freſh. | 


pleaſure. ' - Whit: delight then muſt a mind, 
of the moſt perſect raſte and diſcernment, 
have in that which is the: mb excellent and 
lovely in the creation, I might add, even in 
the uncreated nature 

|| Secondly, as our Saviour muſt have had 
the moſt exquiſite taſte for righteouſneſs and 
ſanctity of character, fo there muſt have been 
a peculiar pleaſure arifing to him from the 
infinite importance of his flation, of the part 
he was called to act, and of the conſequences 
of his doing the Father's will. He came 
from heaven for the redemption and fal- 
vation of mankind; what influence this 
great event may have on other worlds, and 
their inhabitants, we know not particularly ; 
ral bints of ford an infleence : but with re- 
ſpect to our world, we can plainly fee that 
the work of our bleſſed Saviour was the moſt 
important that could enter into the imagi- 
nation, not to one nation, or to one age only, 
but to all ages and all nations: and that the 
happy fruits of it from every nation, and kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, will eternally 
tema n in the heavenly world. Our bleſſed 
| Redecmer came to deliver men from the 
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reſtore them to the favour of their Maker, XVHE 
and to make. them. cternally and complentiy gn, 
happy in this / preſence. He was fealed t@ 
give this eternal life to his ſervants : and pro- 
clamation 1s made upon earth that all who 
e 
moſt gracious conditions, ſhall be admitted 

to this high privilege. And how many my- 
riads ſhall be made fo happy! I beheld, faith 
the apoſtle John, az ammmerable multitude, 
that no man could number, fland before the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. And indeed 
no man' is cut off from the hopes of being 
joined to that ſociety, but who cutteth off 
himſelf. Now how important is the falva- 
tion of ſach multitudes ! and how i t 
the ſtation of him who is their leader to the 
manſions of the bleſſed: Every man is ſen- 


and every good mind muſt perccive ĩnexpreſ- 
fible delight in being in a ſtation which 
gives opportunity of doing great and exten 
five good; of communicating happineſs to 
great numbers. There is no delight fo di- 
vine as this. This delight then our bleſſed 
Saviour muſt have enjoyed, and muſt now 
enjoy to the higheſt poſſible degree. Dread- 
ful indeed his ſufferings were, but how mutt 

Ffz _ he 
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7 SVAL the bleed fruit of chem, to utidergo them 
| Gow githcheerfulneſs ? Let any truly benevolent 
| 2 —— 
make multitudes of miſerable creatures hap- 
E though but in this world, and how would 
heart 
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exulſt in the thought ? how happy 
would he account himſelf in this capacity, 
even though the procuring of ſuch happi- 
neſs to many thouſands ſhould be at the cx- 
pence of very conſiderable ſufferings to him- 
felf. But how much more would he rejoice 
is > exphithy of malig ihics tor wer bappy, 
and in knowing that fuch monuments of his 
ments of joy which on ſuch an occafion muſt | 
fl the mind of = good man ? This joy our | 
bleſſed Saviour muſt pofſeſs in the very higheſt 
reliſhes of it. A joy the moſt divine of any 
which we can imagi How muſt that 
great and good mind triumph in it! but alas! 
all our ſentiments and all our language muſt 
fink far below this ſubject. Only we know 
that our bleſſed Saviour had ſuch ſentiments | 
as na afiſe in the human heart on ſuch | 
an occahion ; and in fo great ard fo good a | 
mind, with what tranf, ort muſt they have 
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Whoever hath the love of God in reality in' 
bim, muſt be fenfible of the power of it as 
a principle of action; and that no other is' 
equal to it. 


his heavenly Father muſt have been, and 
doing what might be to the honour of his 
name, and in ſuffering for his fake. Our 
Lord knew, and, as he himſelf expreſſes it 
had ſeen the Father. He knew that excel 
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ward ; or from mere ſervile fear of puniſh- 
ment, and to quiet in ſome meaſure the cla- 
mours of conſcience, while there is in the 
heart a fixed reluctancy againft the laws of 
God, and nothing of the ingenuous, no- 
thing of the cordial and affeftionate in any 


the heart may be, will intitle them to re- 
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which is infinitely due to ſuch 
$ of character; and to ſuch a bene- 
factor to the children of men. To us . 
believe, let him ever be precious. He, from 


the pureſt and moſt ſublime and 


corded with that love and 

are due to him. As he is in himſelf alto- 
gether lovely, and as the Pfalmiſt 
concerning him, fairer than the childrens of 
men, and grace is poured into bis lips, fo his 
love to us was ſtronger than death. Starce-- 
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